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The Labcr and Profits of a Dairy Farm, 


Ono of the most distinguished and successful 
practical farmers in the state has recently determin- 
ed to set apart a portion of his farm for a few years 
to the production of milk and the prosecution of the 
dairy business; and with that object in view has 
purchased a stock of forty milch cows, with which 
to commence operations In making his ealculations 
there were several points deemed worthy of consi- 
deration, of which we will treat in this and the next 
number. These are : 

1. The house or shed in which the cows are to be 
fastened, fed and milked. 

2. The amount of land, and its division into pas- 


‘ture lots to supply food during the summer and au- 


tumn months. 

3. The amount of food necessary besides pasture, 
during summer and fall. 

4, ‘The amount of food necessary to supply these 
animals during the winter and spring months, 

5. The amount of labor requisite to manage the 


3! manufacture of the dairy products. 


7. What amount of milk would be the average 
produce of the lot for the season when cheese would 
be made, and what amount of cheese should be 
made ? 

8. What would be the estimate of cost, compared 
with the estimated income. 

1. The building to accommodate forty milk cows, 
cannot be less than sixty feet in length, allowing 
three feet of space to ca h animal, and a range of 
twenty head to be on each side of the bu Idings. 


‘lIts width will depend somewhat upon the taste of 


the builder, In this case it is proposed to have a 
clear passage way in the centre running from eud to 
end, of ten feet in width, and wooden trams laid 
down on which would run a'truck for the con- 
venience of keeping the whol clean with the great- 
est ease, and which would be employed to convey 


5!the manure to the heap, which should be under a 
‘|shed. 


The cows are to be fastened with stanchels, 





by the neck, and to stand on a platform, elevated 
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some three or four inches above the gutter behind 
them, and which will be on either side of the passage 
way. From the gutter to the stanchels will be six 
feet in length; and in front of the stanchels may be 
éither a passage way of four feet in width or a space 
of but two feet, appropriated to feeding purposes. 
The lower part of the building will be appropriated 
solely as room for the cows, and to conveniences to 
keep them clean, with room to feed. It is only cal- 
culated to be seven or eight feet in height. Over 
head is a loft or feeding room, which is reached by a 
raised platform roadway. On each side of this loft 
are twenty spouts, which convey to each animal its 
rations of feed or forage. In this loft are fitted up 
granaries for mill feed, and bays for cut sialks and 
hay. Here also is to be stationed a corn stalk cut- 
ter, and a railroad horse power, and every load of 
stalks or hay, will be weighed as it is delivered to 
the cutting machine. The feeding work will be done 
altogether in the loft over the cattle. The cattle 
department will be cleaned whenever the cows are 
turned out. Stanchels are used as most suitable for 
milk cows, because with them the animal is kept 
cleaner than by any other mode of fastening, and 
this is something in the handling of milk cows, as 
every one will admit who has ever worked amongst 
them. 

2. The pasture requisite to supply full feed for 
forty head of milch cows will consist first of twenty 
acres of clover or other pasture, into which it is cal- 
culated they will be turned about the 15th of May, 
At that time clover should be at least a foot high, and 
an acre will yield quite two tons of green feed, of 
which every one of the forty head will consume or 
destroy at the rate of 150 pounds per day. For it 
must be recollected that in every 100 pounds of 
green clover there is eighty per centum of water, 
which leaves only 30 lbs. of dry food for each cow. 
It is probable if clover were cut and fed that 100 
pounds per day would be found as muchas one ani- 
mal would consume; but cattle when turned into 
a clover field, destroy at least half as much by the 
feet and manure as they consume. Hence were the 
clover to stop growing, at the time the cattle were 
turned in, the twenty acres of clover would be con- 
sumed in fifteen days ; but it continues to grow with 
great rapidity at that season, and during the fifteen 
days, its increase is sufficient to keep up a supply 
for at least fifteen days more which with its growth 
during the last fifteen days, will make it altogether 
about six weeks from the fifteenth of May, for which 
this first clover field would last. At that time how- 
ever, it would be eaten bare. But it is deemed bet- 


ter that at the end of twenty days the whole herd} 


should be turned into a second twenty acre lot the 
grass on which having had till the 6th of J 
grow, will then yield at,the rate of four tons of 


une to 


food per acre, or altogether 160,000 pounds, which| 


if all eaten wonld keep these forty cows 40 days; but 


ere again one third is at least destroyed by being 


trodden down and otherwise spoiled, and the field 
will only afford full feed, if it were supposed that the 
plants stopped growing at the time when the cows 
were turned in, for but twenty-seven days; but as 
the grasses keep growing, though not so rapidly as in 
the early spring, an allowance of a third or ten days 
may be added which will bring the date when the 
field should have a rest to the third or fourth of 
July. By which time the first pasture will again 
afford a fine growth into which the cattle may again 
be turned for three or four weeks. The sole idea 
being to keep the pastures in such condition that 
they will afford full feed to the forty head till after 
haying and harvest, and thus give the largest possi- 
ble supply of milk. 

3. It is well known that in this climate from the 
middle of August to the middle of September, there 
is a dry time, during which even the best pastures are 
apt to yield but sparingly. This is a season also, 
when it is too early to turn cattle upon the newly cut 
meadows, or upon the stubbies which have been seed- 
ed down. It is a time when cattle are apt to fall off 
in their milk, and when it is desirable to make them 
hold out as it is a good cheese making season. To 
meet this difficulty it is proposed to have from two 
to three acres of the Sorghum or Imphee, planted 
in drills three feet apart, and which by the middle 
of August would be from eight to ten feet in height, 
and which would yield for cutting at the rate of six 
tons per acre of green food. This would be fed. at 
the rate of twenty-five pounds each day, with two 
quarts of bran to each animal. Three acres would 
therefore, feed at this rate the 40 head of cattle 
36 days, with the addition of three quarters of a ton 
of bran, Or it is proposed to sow four or five acres 
of millett for the same purpose. This would bring 
the cows nearly to the first of October when the fall 
pastures would be well grown and afford a sufficiency 
of food, with some additions until the frosts set in. 

As soon as the Sorghum or millet was cut off the 
ground, the few acres on which this green food 
grew, is to be plowed, and sown with winter rye, 
to have it to cut for green food early in the season 
before the clover or pastures are ready, and especial- 
ly to supply the cows which calve early with a food 
that will promote a flow of milk. The same piece 
of ground heavily manured, may again be used for 
the millett or Sorghum crop of the following year. 

From this it will be seen that it will take at least 





it 


green | 


forty-five acres of land to keep forty head of 
jinilk cows during the summer season, and that this 
| As 
Ip: stures are erdinarily it would take sixty acres, but 
forty will do it, with five to be kept for green food 


must be in good condition, or it will take more. 


0 be cut, when the pastures are not at their best. 
4, Having arrived at the amount of land needed 

to produce the food to be used in the summer and 

fall, we now como to the amount of feed which will be 
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needed to winter this amount of stock, and the num- 
ber of acres which will be required to produce it- 
Each of the forty cows ought to have from the first 
of December till the fifteenth of May at the rate of fif- 
teen pounds of hay, twenty pounds of cut stalks or 
straw and two quarts of corn meal per day, making 
altogether 443 bushels of corn, 50 tons of hay, 40 
tons of stalks, ten tons of straw. Allowing thecorn 

_ to yield at the rate 50 bushels per acre and two tons 
of stalks, it would take nine acres to produce the 
grain, 20 acres to produce the stalks, and 10 acres 
of oats or wheat to produce the straw ; and allowing 
hay to be grown at the rate of two tons per acre, 25 
acres would be needed to produce that kind of food. 
It is evident that the whole produce of 34 acres and 
the straw and stalks from 21 acres more would be 
required to sustain in profitable condition, the forty 
head through the winter, or for the 166 days from 
December 1 to May 15. 

5. The labor incident to the care of this stock, 
would consist in the feeding and milking. The usu- 
al number of cows allotted to each milker is ten, and 
the time occupied is one hour. To milk forty cows 
would be equivalent to eight hours work per day, 
The feeding during four months would consist in turn- 
ing them out to pasture and bringing them into the 
stalls to be milked,—-light work it is true, but occupy- 
ing the time of one person, and rendering the whole 
time occupied equal to that of one man for four 
months. During the other eight months, the time 
occupied in cutting the green food hauling it to the 
barn—cutting it with the machine, and the cutting 
of stalks, straw, and feeding, would be equal to the 
time of one man and one horse for the eight months, 
in addition to the Jabor of three men for two hours 
each day for eight months, and of one man for the 
same purpose and for the same time, for four 
months, Making the whole amount of labor given 
to the care of the cattle as follows : 


One man’s whole time for eight months,.... 240 days 
Same man’s time for four months, at the rate 
UAE ORY coc conn scam auaseseecemme= 
The time of three men to aid in milking, 
equal to eight months at two hours each 
Der Gay: CGual 40 .06s0s4sceseunsawaseee™ 120 “ 
The time of one man for four months at the 
rate of two hours per day, to assist in milk- 


60 “ 


WO Giro vssidscn wale ccex Ae es 
Whole time of manual labor,....-...---- 444 
Labor of one horse for eight montis, or, -.. 240 


We have now come to some definite idea as to the 
amount of land and labor requisite for a dairy of 
40 cows where the utmost economy is practiced, and 
no allowances are made for drawbacks, such as poor 
conditiou of the land, failure of crops, on account of 
the season. And it must be remembered that in 
this estimate, we have not made any allowance what 
ever for any stock except what is necessary to supply 
the dairy. If a cow is used up, that is, she is dry or 
found to be otherwise unprofitable, she is to be sold, 
and another purchased in her place. The business 




















of the dairy, is to be kept entirely distinct from the 
breeding and raising of young stock. The calves 
form a part of the profits incident to the business—to 
feed them and bring them forward so as to fit them 
for the market or breeder, with the refuse of the 
dairy, is another subject, which will be treated in a 
separate chapter. The stock invested consists in the 
Jand, the fixtures, and the animals whose produc- 
tions are the raw material which is to be formed 
into the morchandize, and which alone is relied on 
to yield the revenue. Any change in this stock, is a 
charge to the investment of the original capital, and 
when a cow costs thirty dollars, and is turned out fat 
to the drover at $50, her place being made good by 
the purchase of another at $40, it will be evident that 
the stock is increased in value $10, the other $10 
being a part of the profit of the business. 

On the remaining propositions relating to the 
management of the dairy we shall treat next month, 


On the yield and feeding of Milk Cows. 

Ep. Farmer : — In the December number of your 
journal I saw an article on the subject of feeding 
cows and making butter, at the end of which you 
append some remarks and ask for facts, I can give 
you some on the same subject, which you may use 
as you see fit. Inthe month of April last I found 
myself the owner of one cow and she dry, which I 
will call No. 1,—eleven years old, and quite above 
middling size. On the first day of May I purchased 
No. 2, nine years old, very large, with a calf five days 
old by her side, recommended to be a first rate cow. 
On the tenth of this month (May) No. 1 had a calf 
—we raised the calves—and on first of June we 
commenced collecting the facts which I now pre- 
sent to you, as follows: For the thirty days com- 
posing the month (June) No. 1, gave sixteen 
quarts, or thirty-two pounds of milk daily, of which it 
took twenty-five pounds to make one pound of but- 
ter. No. 2, during the same time gave twelve 
and a half quarts or twenty-five pounds of milk daily, 
which made just one pound of butter. During July 
and August we did not note particularly the produce 
of the cows. On the twenty-fifth of this month 
(August) I purchased No. 3, seven years old, about 
the size of No. 1, in milk fourteen and a half months 
and still farrow. During the thirty days of Septem- 
ber the produce of the three was as follows. No. 1 
gave thirteen quarts or twenty-six pounds of milk, 
No. 2 gave nine quarts or eighteen pounds, and No. 
3 gave eleven quarts or twenty two pounds of milk 
daily, which, after selling fifty-four quarts of new 
milk made seventy-four pounds of butter. It re- 
quired a little more milk to make a pound of butter 
in September than in June, for the reason that the 
first half of September was so excessively hot that 
the milk would thicken before the cream could rise, 
still it wanted but a trifle over twenty-five pounds of 
milk to make one of butter. No. 4 is five years old 








and rather under middling size. For the first ten 





























96 
days of January last, the yield of milk was as follows, 
No. 1, thirteen pounds; No. 2, seven; No. 3, eleven ; 
No. 4, nine pounds of milk daily, which made a trifle 
over tweuty pounds or about one pound of butter 
for every twenty pounds of milk, on the twenty-third 
of January the four gave together thirty-six pounds 
of milk. No. 4 has given milk since March last, an 
they will have calves, 1 expect, as fullows : No. 4 on 
the 4th, No. 1 on the 6th and No. 2 on the 8th of 
April next aad No. 3 on the 10th of June following. 
It may be observed that my tamily consisting of four 
persoug, used all the milk and crcam we wanted out 
of the quautity given, after it was weighed aud 
measured. 

Keep of the Cows.—In the summer they had as 


good pasture as the country affords, with free access 
to as pure running water as can be found in the 
State, with salt twice a week, and a good shade to 
resurt to when they pleased. ‘This winter they have 
had all the hay of the best quality, consisting of 
cluver, red top and timot.y, they want; aud Nos. 1 
and 4 have about three pounds of bran each daily, 
and Nos, 2 und 3 have a few nubbins of corn daily 
in addition, aud nothing eise execpt water, of which 
they bave what they want and when they want it. 
They are not stabled except in stormy weather. 
I almost invariably milk the cows mysel!, and in the 
summer as pear six o'clock as possible. My cows 
are (so far as I know and believe) pure native stock 
without any admixture of foreign blood in their 
veins. I do not know as you will perceive how 
much hay tliey consume, Jor 1 give them all they 
want without weighing, though I am of the opinion 
from the amount used up to this time, they consume 
about forty pounds each daily, and I consider my- 
self pretty good at guessing, which at eight dollars 
per ton is worth sixteen ceuts. 

If you think this of any value I may hereafter 
give you some account of our mauner of raising 
calves, aud my way of cur.ng clover hay. 


‘Tuomas Hoskins. 
Scio, February, 1858. 





{ Mr. Hoskins is a practical man as will be per- 
ceived by the above communication, and we shall 
be pleased to hear from him ou the subjects he men- 
tions at an early day. It would also be a matter ol 
some consequence to learn how much hay bis cows 
actually consumed during eight or ten days. This 
should be given by weight and as exactly as possible ; 
only calculating what there is used.—Ed. ] 


On Breeding the Horse. 


Mr. Epvrror :— There seems to be a conflict of 


opinion, whether the sire or dum imparts to the is. 
sue the leading points, or particular groups of organs 
Tere is no dyuubt, that it is a physiological fact, that 
the animal possessing the most strength and vigor 


transmits to the offspring the conirolling powers,' 
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| Neither can impart what they donot possess. “Like 





begets like.” The male possesses the most strength, 
and therefore determines this leading characteristic 
in the colt. Each parent communicates particular 
groups of organs modilied by this law of physical 
power. For no person ever saw one leg a counter- 
part of the mare, and the opposite a fauc-simile of the 
horse. 

The genéral rule seems to be nearly established, 
or at least confirmed by extensive observation, that 
the male communicates to the progeny the locomo- 
tive powers, and the female the vital organs, because 
they excel in these particulars. It is a well settled 
privciple of physiology, that either parent possessing 
hereditary traits pre-eminently developed over the 
other will propagate them in procreation. Why do 
we select a sire that excels in those points in which 
the dam fails, except upon the } rinciple that the most 
excel ent traits stamp themselves upon the progeny. 
Size is but the sign of power, while substance is the 
real measure of power in the horse. Itis important 
in breeding, that we select a male with good feet 
and legs united at the knee, fore arm with startling 
muscles, and shoulders to match, broad back and 
loins, long hips, strong stifle with well bent hind 
legs, for here lies the powers of progression, and the 
mare to ensure success must have unfailing wind and 
bottom. 

In France no one is allowed to advertise his horse 
to the public without first procuring a certificate 
from a public inspector that he isscund. All cutward 
defects such as ring bone and spavin are at once 
detected. Hence the incomparable fect and legs of 
the French horse. 

To account for indifferent horses producing winners, 
and wiuners failing under the same circumstances to 
produce their equals, I think results either from con- 
dition, or that the former only lacked nervous ener- 
wy to have been a winner. his never failing cour- 
age having been supplied by the mare, consequently 
the issue came out superior upon the turf. 

Some families have also produc d good fillies and 
signally failed to produce good colts, ‘These anoma- 
lies in breeding form an exception to the rule, and 
tend to confirm the gereral laws of hereditary 
descent 

In breeding to increase size (which seems to be all 
the rage) let us not forget to increase substance, we 
have plenty of size now without substance. Wo 
must totally discard all unsound animals as unwore 
thy to perpetuate their race. In order to weed out 
the present race, and propagate a superior breed, we 
must substitute breeds of entirely different muscu- 
lar development, coupled together in different form, 
wth superior progres:ive powers, to our present 
fleshy legged, coarse boned, gander shanked mongrels, 
one half of which fail in body or limbs befo.e they 
arrive at maturity. 
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“ Form is superiority,” by uniting superior points|of which there are 50 or 60 to the pound, and which 
we ensure perfection. It was crossing the strongest cost delivered here 11 cents per pound, The first 
families with the fleetest runoers that has produced or corner post is heavier, and is sunk somewhat 
those hard bottomed horses with lasting speed, in deeper in the ground than the others ; it is braced 
racing parlance “able to stay a distance” If these alsoby means of a ten or fifteen feet heavy post, set 
improvements could be madea century ago, why not, against it and sunk in the ground ina sloping di- 
make them now, when wo have the advantage of the rection. The wire goes round the first post, and 
same materials and long experience. We can avail [oops into a diamond shaped nut, which fits into a 
ourselves of the fruits of other mens labors by breed- ‘screw bolt of half inch round iron, and which has 
ing back—inheriting that indomitable energy that these nuts at both ends. 

“ rejoiced in long distances,” that iron will thatstays| In making the fence, the wire is pu'led out tight 
to the end, makes good the finish, Let us infuse/and straight by means of a crowbar and fastened 
into our breeds pure and unadulterated strength and round the corner or end post. It is afterwards tight- 
stamina from those that have proved their pedigree ened still more by the screwbolt. Each wire by this 
by practical achievements, those that have maintain-| means is drawn as tight as harp strings, and the 
ed the honors of their family for successive genera | posts render the whole firm, stiff, and capable of re- 
tions without a stain upon their eseutcheon. This sisting the shock of the most unruly animal. Mr. 
would tend to renovate a degenerate offspring. Davison informed us that nearly all animals are 
W.E.S. {afraid of this fence, and after trying it once would 

A Wire Fence, and its comparative cost, not again go nearit. A bull, during the past year, 
was let into an adjoining field, and finding that the 

Whilst visiting the farm of W. J. Davi ison, situate | fence interfered with his desire to pay a visit to some 
avout a mile and a half from Chelsea, south of the|/of his neighbors, charged against a panel of the 
Central Railroad, and on the main road leading from!fence with all bis might, but the elastic and tough 
Ann Arbor to Jackson, we had an opportunity of wire threw him on his back, turning him fairly over, 
inspecting a well constructed wire fence, of which) without the fence receiving any injury, except that 




















Mr. Davison has about five miles. 


one or two of the wires were a little stretched out 


Wire fence as constructed upon this farm is a of place, but which was remedied very easily by a 


really permanent and economical division line be-| 
tween fields, equally as firm, and stronger than the 
best made board fence, and far more lasting as well 
as cheaper in its first cost. This rather broad as- 
sertion may bo ioubted by some, but few can have 
any idea of the efficiency and strength of this kind 
ot fence, until they have seen the fences on this 
farm, or wire fences built on the same plan. 


Mr. Davison being himself a complete master of, 


the iron business, made no mistakes when puttieg 
up these fences ; and their durability and their free- 
dom from all necessity of repairs, unless it may be 
the tightgning of a wire by the turning of bolt with 
a nut and screw upon it, amply repays him for the 
original outlay. There are two kinds of wire fences 
on'this farm, one with a ditch, in which but thr e 
or four wires are used, and the other with eight 
wires and no ditch. The latter fence is the kind we 
‘will first discuss. 

The fence with eight wires is constructed of tama- 
rack posts, six and a half feet in length, and which 
are set in the ground two feet deep, and half a rod 
apart. Stretching from post to post the length of 
the field, are eight wires, each six inches apart, of 
“No. 9 annealed fence wire,” made from No. 1 gray 
iron. Seventeen feet of this wire weighs one pound, 
and it is sold in New-York at 6} cents per pound 
to which has to be added one cent per pound for 
freight and cost of delivery on the farm. The wires 
are fastened to the posts by small cast iron staples, 





| 





few turns of the screw bolts. 'l'be bull prudently 
got up, shook his head, and trotted off, bellowing 


‘lustily at his defeat, but wisely abstained from try- 


ing that fence again, and to this day gives it as wide 
a berth as he can. 

The fence with a ditch is constructed in the same 
manner, except that three or four wires are deemed 
sufficient for all useful purpeses. The earth thrown 
up out of the ditch, which is four feet wide and two 
and a half feet deep, is sufficient to form an embank- 
ment two to two and a half feet high, which forms 
part of the fence. This embankment is sodded on 
each side with the spits of sod that are dug up by 
t.e ditcher, when he opens his trench, «nd which 
forms the lining into which cach spadefal of earth 
is thrown as he gocs along. Thus the ditch is open- 
ed and the embankment made at the same time. 
The whole of this work is done at the rate of 31 ets. 
per rod. From the apex of the emba.kment the 
posts rise two fcet in height, which form the support 
of the wires. 

Close to Mr. Davison’s place, is a piece of marsh 
which the owner has attempted to fence in this way, 
but an unwise economy tempted him to use posts 
neither sufficiently strong nor numerous, each one 
being two or three rods apart from the other, and 
without any means of tig! teniug the wire ; the con- 
sequence js that there is really no fence, but only 
strings of wire hanging along the side of the road. 
ihe whole of the expenditure for labor and material 
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is thus rendered a dead loss, and solely because in- 
experience would not take a lesson from his better 
posted neighbor, and deeming the care and judg- 
ment of the successful fence builder only extrava- 
gance, he attempted to teach experience economy, 
and failed—the loose wires ringing out the moral of 
the story to every passer. 
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Fig.2. The screw bolt used for tighteoing the wires. 





Fig. 8. End view of ditch and fence with three wires. 

The original cost of 100 rods of the eight wire 
fence as compared with a common rail fence only 
seven rails high, may be instructive to fence builders, 
especially as we give the items of expence actually 
incurred in constructing both kinds of fence from 
the minutes of one who has built both, and is faini- 
liar with the cost of repairs and renewals, 


Cost of 100 rods eight wire fence. 


200 posts 63 feet long of tamarack at 5 cents each, $10 00 
Setting the posts, and fastening the wire on them, 





It is doubted by many whether after the first five 
years ten per cent on the original cost would keep 
such a: fence in good repair, as it is cheaply con- 
structed without posts or riders, and liable to be 
more or less blown down with every gale or storm. 
On the contrary, Mr. Davison informed us that his 
whole line of fence since it had been constructed, 
had not cost one per cent for repairs or reconstruc- 
tion since it has been set up. Is not the cost and 
durability of fences a subject worthy of the conside- 
ration of those who are making permanent improve- 
ments ? 


Our Note Book—Berrien County. 


Niles—The Devon herd of J. Ballard and Sons.—Its great 
excellence.— Trudean’s Foxhunter. 

We made a brief visit as far westward as Niles 
during the latter part of March, principally for the 
purpose of examining a herd of North Devon cattle 
that has lately been brought into that part of the 
state and which had been highly commended to us, 
and the pedigrees of which will be found in the 
Micuican Stock Recister for the present month. 

We arrived at Niles about two o’clock in the 
morning, and found the two younger Mr. Ballards 
awaiting the arrival of the cars with their team. 
Their farm is located on the east side of the St. 
Joseph river about a mile from the village, on a slope 
of one of the low hills which bound the beautiful 
plain on which Niles is located, and through which 
rolls the rapid St. Joe. 

Niles is a place of much business, and being the 
centre of one of the richest wheat growing districts 
in the state, it at all times presents a somewhat 
lively appearance to strangers. The inhabitants 
have lately finished a very handsome union school 
house, at an expenditure of $32,000; it is located 
on a lot of four acres, which, being mostly covered 
with a fine growth of trees, forms spacious and well 
shaded playgrounds for the pupils. North of the 


3 men for 2} each, at $1 per day,.........--- 7 50) 4 . P 
800 pounds of wire, at 74 cts per Ib s edeaashacSaca village is the handsome cottage residence of R. C. 
1600 staples, or 30 pounds at 11 cents per lb. .... 3 80) Paine, Esq. which forms quite a feature in¢he land- 
Shquwow betty nt 225 comtneeh,.....--...---.-- 300 scape. Whilst in the village we paid our respects 
Total cost of 100 rods of fence, .......--.- $82 50|to Mr. Cook the hardworking editor of the Repub- 
Cost of 100 rods of fence with ditch and three wires. lican, and also to the Enquirer, where we found that 
oo rods of _ . ye papa td = anncccecccce — vs Mr. Dewey, the late deputy State Superintendent of 
tamarack posts, at 5 cents each, ............ 1 ° 
800 pounds of wire at 74 cents, .....---.--.... 22 59|Common Schools, had become the proprietor and 
600 staples, or 12 Ibs. at 11 era be ee 1 32/editor. 
Setting posts and wires, 8 men for 2 days, at $1,.. 6 00 s 
S eiees belie ob 18k O0NMy cose oeones- voce cn 66-75} The farm of Mr. Ballard consists of 160 acres of 





Total cost of 100 rods of ditch and fence,. $71 57 


land, nearly all of which is under cultivation ; the 
soil is strong, being a red argillaceous gravelly loam, 





Cost of 100 rods of rail fence, seven rails high. 
1500 rails, laid along the line of the fence, at 3 cts, $45 00 
Building fence, crake secinkwaknnn:. .. Oo 
Keeping in repair and in as good condition as the 

wire fence for five years, with usual wear, es- 
timated usually at 10 per cent per annum, and 
during which the wire fence would need no 
outlay, 


25 00 


Total cost of rail fence at end of 6 years,.. $75 00 





jthat produces heavy crops of the choicest kinds of 


white wheat. On the plain, and on the west side of 
the river, the soil is more sandy and of a lighter 
character. Wheatgrowing being the principal busi- 
ness of the farming community, as a matter of course 
but little attention has as yet been given to stock, 
and there are but few animals of high grade, or of 
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the improved races to be found in this vicinity or in 
this county. D. 0. Woodruff, Esq., the energetic 
president of the county society, has quite a stock of 
cross bloods and grades, amongst which are some 
good animals; but we hope to see him yet doing 
something for the county with some of the improv- 
ed throroughbred families. 

Mr. Ballard and his sons removed from Madison 
county, N. Y., to the farm which they now occupy, 
and after getting it into shape, last spring they com- 
menced to improve their stock, and to lay the foun- 
dation of a herd, by bringing in several head of the 
well known hardy North Devons, These cattle 
are mostly of the Devon stock bred by K. P. Beck 
of Wyoming, a breeder who has invariably boriie off 
the highest premiums in this class, offered at the 
State fair whenever it has been held in the western 
part of New-York, and are all very superior in qua- 
lity, and have evidently been selected with care and 
much judgment. The oldest bull of the lot is “Jack 
Downing,” sired by the deservedly celebrated Dibble 
bull. In size this bull is superior to the generality 
of the breed, standing somewhat higher on his legs, 
but also having a due proportion of body, his fore- 
quarters rather better than his hind ones, his head 
fine, and his horns light, set level, and flaring back 
from the root, and without the stylish upturned 
curve usual in the Devons. His back and Join is 
good, his flank not quite perfect ; he handles well, 
and is rather align red in color, not approaching 
the deep mahogany red cf the most of the Devons : 
this is considered a sign of pure breeding. Tis 
calves have proved to be superior milkers ; one of 
them nam d Dairymaid, now a three-year old, own- 
ed by Mr. Ballard, averaged a yicld of sixteon. quarts 
per day from June to November. This bull would 
be sold at what we consider a reasonable price, and 
with his size and quality would prove un acquisition 
to any neighborhood. 

Major is the name ofa bull nearly three years old, 
remarkably well bred, not promising to stand so high 
as Jack Downing, but long, deep flanked, straight 
on the back, full in the body, and fine in every point. 
This animal is a very choice one, and has for his sire 
“Coke,” bred by L. G. Morris of Mount Fordham 
and for his dam, a heifer that was one of three that 
bore off the first prize awarded by the N. Y. Society 
at the State fair hcld at Rochester in 1851. There 
is nothing finer in this state, whether we regard pe- 
degree or quality. A third bull named Jack Down. 
ing junior, ouly a year and a half old, promises 
well, and is also good in quality. It might be ob- 
jected that his horns were rather heavy, but in this 


Wyoming, calved last June, 


ded in Davy’s English Devon Herdbook, is given 








point age wil correct much that seems somewhat) 
disproportioned now. A fourth young bull named |and intend to profit by the examples of their sister 
and sired by Coke, a} counties. 

bull mentioned above, and whose pedigree as recor-| 


with that of Mayflower, in the Stock Register, we 
consider a remarkably fine calf for his age, and al- 
most perfect in symmetry and delicate elegance of 
form; his head, neck, back and limbs, will attract 
the attention of breeders anywhere. Wyoming is a 
most beautiful calf, ond though somewha close bred, 
gives promise of an excellence which it will prove 
difficult to get beyond. 

The females of this herd consist of seven head, 
four. of which are sired by the Morris bull Coke: 
three of the seven are but two years old. All of 
them are of the best quality, and handle well. We 
have already mentioned Dairymaid as asample of the 
early maturity and milking qualities of this stock, 
but in all points she is not as full as the heifers of 
the “ Coke” tribe. By turning to the pedigrees in 
the Stock Register, No. 26 will be found to refer to 
a cow named Mayflower ; this pedigree we commend 
to the attention of Devon breeders, and also the 
animal herself. Mayflower, we consider the most 
perfect and best bred Devon cow in Michigan, and 
we doubt very much whether there is any cow of 
the breed in the northwest her superior as a model 
in justness of proportion and general fullness in 
every point,—fine from the tip of her gaily set horns, 
to the soles of her small and delicate feet that seem 
made to tread only on meadows of velvet. We do 
not wonder that E. P Beck pronounced her “ the 
fullest in her points of any cow ever bred by him.” 

This herd of Devons, it will be noted, is froma 
strain of blood differing in many respects from any 
that has heretofore been brought into Michigan, 
and that only in one instance do they approach to 
a connection with the Zack Taylor stock bred by 
Wm H. Miller of Moscow, through the noted Dibble 
bull. 

We found Mr. Trudeau busy at his sash factory, 
he brought out Foxhunter in fine condition, and 
looking as sound and stylish as when he made the 
tie heat at the late State fair, and came witin half a 
second of being the fastest trotting stallion of the 
past year. JF oxhunter is a horse well calculated to 
improve and keep up the size and quality of the 
stock in Berrien or any other county, and should be« 
liberally patronized. : 


oe 


Lapeer County, and its Stock, 


Epiror Micntean Farmer :—Having a few lei- 
sure moments, I propose to post you upa little in 
regard to the prosperous condition of Lapeer county, 
[ have been a reader of your journal for some time, 
but have not as yet seen any report from Lapeer. I 
am happy now to inform you that the inhabitants 
here are about removing tho veil from their eyes, 


In October last, a mecting was called for the pur- 
pose of organizing an agricultural society. It wag 
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well attended by the most intelligent part of the 
community, a constitution and by-laws were adopt- 
ed, and officers appointed for the ensuing year. I 
is only an oversight of the inhabitants that this has 
been neglected so long, for our stock will compare 
favorably with that of most of the countics in the 
northern part of the state, especially our horses. 
We have here a substantial business horse, possess- 
ing a compact form, good style and fine disposition, 
known as the Samson stock, bred from an English 
dray horse imported by the Messrs. Ferguson. We 
we have a still more fleet stock, the descendants of 
Old Messenger. Some of the most noted are the 
Gutches and Howland horses. Thcse have proved 
to be superior stock getters. They have been the 
most popular until of late there have been brought 
into this vicinity some choice specimens of the Mor- 
gan Black Hawk. Triumph, the property of Mr. 
Mcllardy, was sired by the Old Black Hawk ; hi 

dam Kitty Hays was a thoroughbred mare, sired by 
the Virginia Hambletonian. ‘This horse is of fine 
form, his inuscles are well developed, possessing an 
elasticity of action which is peculiar to well bred 
horses. 

I must say that our varictics of cattle are rather 
limited. The Durham seems to take the lead. 
There has been quite an addition to this stock the 
past year. Mr. Churchill imported from Canada 
West, a choice Durham buil, and Mr. McHardy has 
also introduced a fine lot, among which are three 
young bulls, and seven cows and heifers, which be 
purchased from the Livingston Importation Associ- 
ation ; and which were bred from their imported 
stock. These we consider a valuable addition to 
our supply of improved stock. 

There are a few choice specimens of Southdown 
and Leicester sheep in this vicinity ; and, Mr. Editor, 
as regards our hogs, there is but one kind here, 
, their general appearance is shark shape, or self 


sharpeners, 
Mr. Editor, my remarks are confined to the south- 
east corner of the county. A. Breapwoop. 
Aimont, Feb., 1858 


A very good hog. 

»*” Mr. Evrron :— A neighbor of mine killed a pig 
a few weeks since, eight months and three days old, 
which weighed when dressed 316 pounds. He was 
the result of ten or more crossings of Berkshire, By- 
field and natives. Mr. R——, the owner, informs me 
that he was not well fed during the summer, as he 
had but two cows and was raising acalf toeach. Of 
the truth of the first statement in regard to age 
pedigree and weight I have no doubts, but of the last 
I have some doubts, notwithstanding I consider Mr. 
R. one of the most conscientious men I ever knew. 
I have three objects in calling your attention to this 


pig. 





Ist. 1 believe he would compare favorably with 
any pig in this or any other country in weight, 
symmetry, and capacity for fattening young. 

2d, He is strong evidence in favor of grades over 
pure bloods. 

3d. That the statements of the very best of men, 
in regard to the keeping of their choice animals, are 
to be taken with a few grains of allowance. 

Yours, &e. A. A. GARDNER. 

Yorthville, Feb., Lith, 1358, 


[ Our friend G, is about right; 316 pounds of pork 
in eight months is doing well for a well fed hog, and 
not to be expected from a pig that does nothing but 
stick his nose in a gale of wind. Again, grades pro- 
peily bred, are generally the mos: popular as their 
first cost is less; but we must have full bloods to 
get good grades.—Ep. | 

ma in acsislaanin 


Wool, and examinations of several samples. 


In the January number of the Farmer, there is 
a report on several samples of wool submitted by 
Messrs N.S. Schuyler of Birmingham, B. Peckham 
of Parma, and J. P. Gillett of Sharon. The quali- 
ties of the Spanish, French, Saxon and Silesian va- 
rietics of the Merixo breed are treated of either in 
that number, or the November one. Soon after the 
publication of the results of the examination of the 
wools shown at the state fair, letters were received 
from Mr. Schuyler, Mr. Toms of Elyria, Ohio, and 
Mr. Thompson of Hillsdale in this state, with seve- 
ral samples for examination, as will be seen by the 
letters or extracts which we publish. The whole at- 
tention of Dr. Goadby being taken up at the time 
by the labors necessary to complete his work on ani. 
mal and vegetable physiology, which he has been 
engaged in getting ready for the press during the past 
year, it was found impossible to give the wools fur- 
ther attention, and this will be still better under- 
stood, when it is known that although he has a no- 
minal appointment as professor at the Agr‘cultural 
College, he as yet receives no salary or remunera- 
tion, and whatever services he has rendered to the 
agriculvural public, by his examinations, has been 
a gift, to them at least, and he could not, previous to 
this date afford to be again diverted from his own 
labors. As we have said before, an examination of 
of a series of wools involves not only the skill of the 
expert manipulator, but also the observation and 
time of the man of science, neither of which are 
usually to be had without an equivalent, as those 
who advise with the legal profession are probably 
well aware. In fact, we have been frequently at 
much expense to furnish information tending to ad- 
vance private and local interests, and to make known 
the qualities of stock, and the advantages possessed 
by various places, yct it is but seldom that even they 
who receive the most benefit, do the Farmer the 
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only favor of any service to it, namely add a few|enough to have my sheep all pure blooded, as some 


names to its subscription list. 

Mr. Thompson, in his letter, says, “ that he sends 
five specimens, from four year old breeding ewes, 
and. four specimens from yearling ewes, all of French 
Merino sheep.” Of the yearlings, two are referred 
to as being dropped in April, which when shorn for 
the first time, yiclded respectively nine pounds and 
nine pounds six ounces of washed wool, thus show- 
ing the advantage of early lambs. There was but 
one specimen of each of the wools sent in by Mr. 
Thompson and Mr. Schuyler reported upon for the 
present, and they were compared with the samples 
of the fine wools previously sent forward, and here- 
tofore examincd 

Mr. Toms of Elyria writes, “It appears that most 
of the wool examined is Spanish, French, and Sile- 
sian, herewith I enclose a few samples of Southdown 
for examination. 


No. 1, A Southdown buck, sire and dam imported. 

No 2, A Southdown ewe, 2 years old imported. 

No. 3, A Southdown ewe, 8 years old imported. 

No. 4, A Southdown yearling wether, 

No. 5, A wether, bred from a Southdown buck, and a 
Leicester ewe. 


“So far there has been but little experience in 
this country with Southdown wool, and it ranges ix 
price with the coarser wools. though superior to 
them in quality.” 

That is true, friend Toms, but will you point out 
where there are half a dozen of good flocks of this 
noted variety of mutton sheep, or even one or two 
large flocks, so that aclip may be offered to the 
manufacturers large enough to make a class by it- 
self? 

We also submitted to Dr. Goadby four samples 
of wool taken from Southdown sheep bred and fat- 
tenzd by Wm. Whitficld of Wateiford. Three of 
these were full blood Southdowns, and the fourth 
was a cross with Leicester. 

Mr. Schuyler’s letter we give nearly entire, as it 
contains some remarks confirmatory of the sugges- 
tions made in the Farmer of last January, and also 
some suggestions by the writer, which are noted for 
remark at some future time, 

Birmina'M, Jan. 19, 1858 

Dear Str—I have received the Michigan Farmer 
of this month, and find in it a statement of Dr. H. 
Goadby’s examination of the wool sent to you for 
that purpose. I find that there are some things 
pertaining to my samples that require an explana- 
tion. 

First, I have but one Silesian buck at present 
The Silesian samples were from one sheep in differ 
ent conditions of health and flesh, and I wished to 
have the microscope confirm what I had always be- 
lieved, to wit : that wool from a poor or sickly sheep 
was very inferior, if not really worthless for felting 
purposes. 

My next explanation is, that I am not wealthy 


of our sheep dealers do. All of the Silesian crosses, 
except one Silesian and Spanish, which I sent you, 
are grade French, three-quarter or seven eighths, 
what else I know not. This brings out another im- 
portant physiological fact, that notwithstanding a 
grale sheep’s wool may be finer than that of a pure 
blood sheep, it lacks the valuable qualities. 

With regard to the observation that the wool of 
breeding ewes is inferior to that of maiden ewes, it 
is unquestionably correct, and the suggestion that 
some of mine were maiden, with one exception, the 
Silesian and Spanish, and lambs which were speci- 
fied, is not correct. I think that the difference exhi- 
bited in the imbrication of the wool is referable to 
the great age of some of then. As a corroboration 
of that fact, I will state that the French imported 
ewe, the wool of which was found to be smooth, or 
nearly so, is at least ten years old, and that consid- 
ered with the eye unaided, her fleece is very good. 
So here is the third idea started, which may be of 
some value to somebody. 

You seem to have concluded, and from the best 
of reasons, if left unexplained that the Silesian 
does not improve the wool by crossing with other 
breeds, but this practically considered in all its par- 
ticulars is a great mistake. I have used the Silesian 
whenever the ewes lacked some ofthe essential qua- 
lities of fine wool, and my French to the pure bloods 
of a high style of wool. I also breed a few Spanish 
for experiment, and I find that the Silesian will im- 
press the desired qualities of fleece as much in one 
cross as the French and Spanish do in two; and I 
breed the French from this important reason, that 
in my neighborhood, where we have tried them tho- 
roughly, I can let a French buck for more than I 
could sell the best Spanish buck in the state of Mi- 
chigan. 

I intend breeding a pure breed of Silesian, if cir- 
cumstances will warrant ; and as I have a few spo- 
cimens from Silesian sheep sent me by their owners, 
I inclose some of them, and will esteem it a favor if 
you wili report upon their merits, so that we may 
determine whether it is as was suggested by you or 
Dr. Goadby, that the seeming deficiency of serra- 
tions in the crosses with Silesian sheep, was owing to 
brecd more than to feed. N. 8S. Scouyier. 

In reply to all these letters, Dr Goadby furnished 
us with the following report, as the result of a 
somewhat hasty examination, made a few days pre- 
vious to his departure for New-York. He could 
not examine al! the wools sent, but has reserved 
them for further comparison and observation. 


DR. GOADBY’S REPORT ON CERTAIN WOOLS. 


Wool of least diameter is not necessarily fine, for 
the imbricated scales may be large and coarse, To 





render this subject understandable, I have taken the 
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pains to measure the number of imbrications in an 
inch in length, firstly of the wools from several 
sources formerly described, and secondly of some 
contributions recently received for examination. 

It is necessary to state, however, that the imbri- 
cations have been measured, in every instance, on 
ore edge only; consequently the finer wools will 
possess four times, and the coarser wools two and 
three times more than the numbers given. 


Spanish ewe, Schuyler, 


French Buck, do ........ 110 

Spanish buck, do  .-...--.. 150 i 
Silesian, Br cease 125 se 
Spanish, Peckham, -.-........- 150 “ 
Spanish, BD” 2c-ehecscase 140 24 
peremen; Gillett, ...2.....5.... 120 we 
0 "Eg ee ee 125 e 
DUO oe oct cc us 125 a 
CE a ee ee ee ee 150 é 
Leicestershire, Toms,......---- 50 4 
Leicestershire, Toms,.... ...--- 100 * 


In the above list it will be seen that four specimens 
give the same number, namely, 150 to the inch ; 
but scarcely two of them present the same diame- 
ter, Thus, Mr. Schuylgr’s ewe, at the head of the 
list, although fine, is coarser than Mr. Peckham’s 
Spanish, the imbrications on which yield precisely 
the same number. 

So too, Mr. Gillett’s three Silesian wools are re- 
ally very fine in diameter, but comparatively coarse 
in the size of the imbrications. 

The Saxony wool of Mr. Gillett, is not only fine, 
but yields 150 to the inch. 

Out of the two specimens of Leicester, supplied 
by Mr. Toms, both of which are large, and one of 
them very large, yet very beautiful, one presents a 
series of scales of such dimensions as to number ouly 
50 to the inch, while the other specimen possesses 
100. 

Of the specimens recently supplied were four 
from Southdown sheep, all of them ewes; these were 
selected from four of the ten fat sheep recently sold 
by Wm. Whitfield of Waterford, Oakland county. 

’ The first two had never had a lamb; No. 3 had a 
lamb when a year old, and No. 4 is a cross of a Lei- 
cester with a Southdown. 

The whole of these wools are remarkab'e for their 
uniformity, especially the first three specimens, cither 
one of which might safely be taken as a sample of 
the rest. No. 4, as might be expected, feels the 
Leicester blood, and whilst the imbrications are 
strongly marked in all of them, the latter possesses 
scales of greater size. They measure as follows; 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3, 100, and No. 4, 70. 

Tho remaining contributions are from Mr. Schuy- 
ler, Mr. Thompson and Mr. Toms, each of whom 
have sent a greater number of specimens than the 
pressure of time, in respect to other engagements, 
will permit me to examine: Six weeks or two 
months hence, on my return to Detrvit, I may chance 
to have more leisure to devote to this subject, and, 


in the mean time, the specimens will be taken care 
of, 

Mr. Toms gave such particulars of breed, sex, &c. 
that no difficulty was felt in making a selection for 
examination from his specimens ; but Mr. Thomp- 
son and Mr. Schuyler only gave, unfortunately, the 
numbers of their specimens, and time being limited, 
the first was all that could be examined. Had any 
guide been afforded, other specimens would have 
been scrutinized, perhaps in preference to No. 1. 
The results were : 


Mr, Schnuvier's No, 4, .-2.-.-c--.-pssccss 100 
Mr. Thompson’s No.1, .....--------- 100 
By; DORIS NOs By ccne ses ecer sven pees 100 
Mr IOS NOS, coca stccccccmres sess. 40 
MGs DOM HOLDS ccck caw dies baeces's 80 


Mr. Schuyler’s wool (Silesian ?) was fine in diame- 
ter, but with coarse scales ; Mr. Thompson’s was so 
like, in all respects, that it would pass for the same 
breed. Mr. Toms’ specimens were: No. 1, a South- 
down buck ; No. 4, Southdown one year old wether; 
No. 5, cross of Southdown with Leicester, three 
years old wether. 

The first is a large, excellent fibre, with compara- 
tively small imbrications ; No. 4, is finer than No. 
1, but with only 70 imbrications to the inch; and 
No. & is a large, beautiful wool, measuring 80 imbri- 
cations. 

All the wools with 150 to the inch, aro really fine, 
although one specimen (taken from a sample fur- 
nished by Mr. Peckham of Parma) was almost one 
third finer than the rest, yet, for all practical purpo- 
ses, it follows that, any wool with the same number 
of imbrications is equally fine. 

The wool of Mr. Schuyler’s Spanish ewe, is worth 
(commercially) exactly the same price as Mr. Peck- 
ham’s apparently finer Spanish wool, for the real 
fineness must necessarily depend upon the number 
of imbricated scales in a given space. 

Henry Goapsy, M. D. 


“or 


Farm Accounts, 


There is no part of the business of the farm, ordina- 
rily more neglected, than the accounts. The farmer 
is frequently aware that he has made nothing during 
the year which has past, but how few are they who 
can tell at the ead of the year, whether they have 
actually lost or gained by this or that crop, or what 
has been the amount of logs, or what has been the 
profit? Yet inno kind of business is exactness of 
more advantage than in that of the farmer. His 
family expenses may out run his profits, his stock 
may not only be eating their heads off, but they may 
be swallowing each day their cost without acent ofre- 
muneration. The income of the dairy may be “all 
in the eye” of the dairy maid. The fields may yield 
anything but a valuable consideration for what they 
cost in seed and labor, and yet the proprietor of the 





farm, may be all the time fondly deluding himself 
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with a dream of the various revenues which are to 
come in and fill up all deficiencies, at some future 
time, from which he hardly ever wakes up until the 
tax-gatherer comes round and he has to borrow to 
pay his dues. 

A system of accounts, or of book keeping adapted 
to the wants of the farmer, has long been desirable. 
Henry Stephens, the celebrated author of the Book 
of the Farm, has designed a system very well adap 
ted to British Husbandry, but from the difference 
between the system of culture in that country and 
in this, it was not fit for use here, and therefore was 
never reprinted. Mr. W. D. Cochran of Detroit, 
a very skillfal teacher of book keeping, having had 
his attention directed to the subject, after much study 
has devised a system of accounts, well adapted to 
the wants of the farming community, both from its 
simplicity, and completeness. The separate accounts 
are few in number, easily arranged, and with the ta- 
bles, easily kept in perfect order. 

The system begins with the Inventory, which ta- 
ken at a given date, shows at the opening of the ac- 
counts, the;naine and value of the farm, the stock, the 
implements, the grain, the crops, and all other pro- 
perty, real and personal, which may be in possess:on 
of the farmer ; it also ought to show the amount 
and title of every debt which is due to other parties. 

It will be evident to every farmer that there are 
certain kinds of expenditures and of receipts, which 
may be classed together. For instance, the family, 
the dairy, the poultry yard, &c, might all be made 
one account, the fields may be either made separate 
or in one account. The produce of the farm may 
either include stock. or the stock may be made sepa- 
rate. In the system of Mr. Cochran these accounts 
aro all kept separate, which is by far the most exact 
plan, and yet they are so little complicated that any 


man of ordinary capacity, who knows enough to set 
down or make out an account in the rudest manner, 
may learn it all with a few days practice. Besides 
the system, Mr. Cochran is getting out blank forms, 
all ready ruled, by using which the farmer is only 
called upon to enter his transactions, and fill out the 
figures. 
their utility as enabling a farmer to obtain a full 
view of how himself, his hands and his teams were 
employed during any particular time or for the 


‘whole year, we quote the first week in the month of 


























August: 
g|& 
sis] g] 
gia {les 
3 s/s] 8 
g Ry =i; auyo Remarks. 
1 H. , 4 a Getting up wheat. 
: J. 1 Cutting oats, 
3 H. 4 | 1 |1 |Drawing in wheat. 
4 F. 14 Mowing. 
“ |Gen, Ex.} 1 4 |Getting up wood. 
5 F, 3 Mowing and raking hay. 
6 F. 3 be “ 
7 J, 4 | 1 11 |Drawing in oats. 


To give some idea of these blanks, and-of 








It will easily be seen by this arrangement, that 
field H. during that week should be charged with the 
work of six days of manual labor, and one day of 
horse team, and one of ox team ; that field J is to 
be charged with five days of men, one day of horse 
team and one of ox team ; that field F is to be charged 
with seven and a half days of men and general ex- 
penses, with one day of men and half a day of team, 
making altogether nineteen and a half days of men’s 
labor, and two days of horse labor and two and a 
half of ox team. This expenditure is chargeable to 
each field, while the account under the head of la- 
bor, horse team and ox team are separately credited 
with the value of the labor thus charged. This is 
only one department of the system, but it will ex- 
hibit as fully as any portion the utility and simplicity 
of the work. 

We perceive that the New York State Agricul- 
tural Society as well as that of Michigan have en- 
dorsed and commended this system in the fullest 
manner, but in no respect more than it deserves in 
our estimation ; as we think the work and the blank 
forms will do something to render farming in this 
State a more exact business than it has yet been, 





Milford, and its Plaster. 


In accordance with a promise made some time 
ago, that we should visit Milford and vicinity at an 
early date, last month in spite of the weather and 
the roads, we were there for a portion of one day, 
but both want of time and the condition of the roads 
prevented us from extending our observations be- 
yond the village. These hindrances, we hope, will 
not debar us from becoming personally acquainted 
with many friends of the Farmer when we again 
visit that locality, which we expect will be as soon 
as the roads offer inducements that will coax our 
horse “ off the plank.” 

Milford is a remarkably pleasant village, the coun- 
try around is hilly, and there is here one of the best 
water powers in the state. Several large mills are 
located here, and an extensive woolen factory, own- 
cd by Messrs. Hibbard and Davis, Mr. Hibbard, 
to whom we were introduced by Mr. E. L. Drake, 
accompanied us over this large establishment, which 
is not now at work, but which it is intended to put 
in operation in a few weeks, and exhibited specimens 
of the cloths made here, which are fine substantial, 
well finished fabrics, and which it gave us much 
pleasure to note as samples of what Michigan can 
produce from her own wools, whenever she chooses 
to apply herself to the labor of working up the ma. 
terial grown by her numerous flocks of fine wooled 
sheep. Amongst the machines, we were shown a 
very ingenious one for twisting stocking yarn. It is 
composed of a series of spindles, which can be ex- 
tended to any number, and it twists, reels off, and 
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counts the hauks of yarn, by water power, or any 
other which may be applied. This machine is the 
invention of Mr. Davis, and is the only one of the 
kind yet made. He has taken out a patent for it. 

Our principal business, however, was to become 
acquainted with the prospects of the plaster busi- 
ness in this neighborhood, as there is a very large 
community deeply interested in knowing whether 
this important manure can be obtained with less 
labor for men and teams than it now costs, and also 
at a less price. 

It is now indisputable that plaster of gocd quality 
has been found, but as yet we have been unable to 
learn of the discovery of any large consolidated de 
posit. The masses of plaster which have been taker 
out, consist of small irregular sized fragments, which 
have been found near the surface, scattered through 
the subsoil, and they have been picked out with but 
little outlay for labor. In some places there has 
been taken out considerable limestone, in pieces re- 
resembling the plasier stones in color, size and shape 
Mr Drake accompanied us to where one of these 
scattered deposits had been dug into on the sand of 
Mr. Goodale, and where a considerable amount of 
limestone had been gathered from a small space. 
We were also pointed to where much of the stone 
intended for the mill had been taken out, but we 
could not learn that any large stratum or bed of gyp- 
sum rock had been! id open. This arises probably 
from the fact that as yet no sufficient amount of 
capital has been employed to get at the underly ing 
rock, and what has been found is only the ioose de- 
bris which is usually near the surface, and accom- 
panies the outcrop of all rocks to a greater or less 
degree. We were informed that on a farm about 
three miles west of the village a solid bed had been 
found, but there was nothing known positively on the 
subject, The whole business of supply und demand 
1s yet unorganized, and there is therefore no system- 
atic effort made to ascertain what are the real con- 
ditions of the deposit of gypsum in this part of Oak- 
land. 

Within the limits of the village, Mr. . Hibbard 
is completing a mill for grinding plaster. This mill 
is not yet in operation, but was expected to be at 
work during the present month, some delay being 
occasioned by the frost affecting the dam. He has 
a large amount of the stone stored in his building on 
which to commence operations as soon as the mill 
is ready. It will probably take some time to deter- 
mine to what extent or to whav depth plaster can be 
quarried, as well as the depth of the overlying depo- 
sits which will have to be passed through before the 
beds of gypsum are reached. 

The pure sulphate of lime, or gypsum of the che- 
mists, contains in 100 parts, 46 of sulphuric acid, 33 
of lime, and 21 of water of crytsallization; but it 
is not found in this pure state, being more or less 








mixed with earth or minerals which depreciate its 
value. The celebrated plaster of Montmartre, near 
Paris, France, has the following composition : 


PUtDnMTIOMON, 2... 2525 cS. coe Ueees 41 00 
Lime in combination, -.-.--..------ 29.39 
Carbonate of lime, or limestone,.-.-.- 7.63 
Other foreign matters,..........-.-- 3.21 
WN a5 5 ih eek edad cote Ss 18.77 


The plaster of the best beds in New-York, when 
examined and reported on by Professor Lewis O. 
Beck, in his report on the Mineralogy of the state, 
shows a composition far from pure, and that at least 
28 per cent is other substances ; or in other words 
every barrel containing 250 pounds of the substance 
sold as plaster, has 70 pounds of worthless earthy 
material in it, and but 180 pounds of the manure 
really needed. In drawing 14 barrels of this plaster 
any distance, therefore, the team is burthened with 
half a ton of worthless stuff, of which there is already 
any quantity to be had on the farm. The analysis 
of sone of the best of the New-York beds gives the 
following r- sults : 


Sulphate of lime, or pure plaster, -... 71.75 
Carbonate of lime, or limestone, ...-- 21.65 
Clay, colored with various matters, -. 6.60 


By the following letter from Professor Fiske of 
the Agricultural College, it will be noted that the 
Milford plaster compares favorably with either of 
the above, No. 1 containing only eight per cent of 
foreign matters, and No. 2 over ecightcen per cents 
the first being superior in quality to the Paris va- 
riety, and the second containing ten per cent less of 
foreign matters than the best New-York. We have 
no means of comparing this plaster with that of 
Grand Rapids, but we hope our friends there will 
give us the results of whatever analyses have been 
made of this somewhat celebrated plaster, at an 
early day. 

Eprror Micniean FarmMer:~I received for ana- 
lysis a short time since, two specimens of plaster 
from Mr. N. Hibbard of Oakland county, which oa 
examination gave the following results. A qualita- 
tive analysis of No. 1 showed the presence of water, 
sulphuric acid, lime, alamina, iron, magnesia, potash 
und soda. A similar analysis of No. 2 gave water, 
sulphuric acid, lime, alumina, iron, magnesia, and a 
trace of potash and soda. By further analysis No. 
1 was found to contain in every hundred parts : 


Weer Uy 1NOIIOD, .... <2 ses uec< 21.069 
Sulphate of jime, ..............-.. 72-840 
jron'and alumina, ...............- 0-088 


The proportion of Magnesia, Potash and Soda 
was not determined, and my only reason for separat- 
ing the iron and alumina, was, that it was necessary 
in order to estimate the percentage of the lime. The 
color of this specimen was white, it was free from 
admixture of foreign matter, was homogeneous and 


without grit. 
One hundred parts of No. 2 gave: 


Water by ignition, ................ 22.052 
Sulphate of Lie, ...4 ......0. 500% 60.404 
Tron and alumina,.......-........- 12.295 
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There was evideatly less of potash and soda than 
in No. 1, and that which is given as iron and alumina 
was mostly alumina, The color of this specimen 
was gray, resembling claystone somewhzt, and was 
not perfectly homogeneous. Both of these speci- 
mens might have contained a trace of silica, but as 
after fluxing with carbonate of soda, they readily 
dissolved in chlorhydriz acid, I did not regard it of 
sufficiently practical importance to look for it. 

No. 1 is without doubt a very valuable variety of 
plaster, and No. 2 is probably at least an average. 
I suppose these specimens to be fair representatives 
of the beds from which they were taken ; but I have 
no definite knowledge on that point. How they 
compare in value with the Grand Rapids plaster, I 
cannot say, as I do not remember ever to have seen 
an analysis of the latter given ; and I have not taken 
the time to make such analysis. Of the probable 
extent of these beds in Oak!and county, I have not 
been informed, but presume they are supposed to be 
quite extensive, as I learn that Mr. Hibbard is erect- 
ing a large mill for grinding the plaster. 

The mineral resources of Michigan are deservedly 
attracting a good deal of attention. Aside from the 
unparalleled copper and iron interests she has other 
resources of great importance. Her plaster has be- 
come a valuable staple. There are pther beds be- 
sides those at Grand Rapids, and in Oakland county. 
Many of our mais'ies are underla‘d with marl. This 
in connection with the organic matter at the surface 
of these marshes will in time be of great consequence 
to our farming interests, not on y in enriching the 
adjoining upland; but the marl, after being burned, 
may be used with great effect in subduing the mar- 
shes themselves. The value and extent of our coal 
is yet to be determined. Should analysis prove it 
to be well carbonized, and mostly free from sulphur, 
it may yet bring immense wealih to our state. 

Plaster as a fertilizer. 

There are doub‘less two ways in which plaster 
contributes to the fertility of the soil: first, by sup 
plying to plants the elements of which it is composed ; 
and 2d, by securing the ammonia of the atmosphere. 
All plants contain su!phur and lime, the essential 
ingredients of plaster, and as plaster is soluble in 

water, there is no reason why plants may not take 
it up into their circulation. As to the second mode 
of its action : it is well known, I presume, to all our 
farmers, that plaster in presence of ammonia is de- 
composed, the ammonia taking the place of the lime, 
by combining with the sulphuric acid. The ammo- 
nia which was before a gas, in combination with the 
acid becomes a solid, and being dissolved by water, 
is readily absorbed by the plant. ‘The great advan- 
tage of using plaster where there is danger of losing 
ammonia, thus becomes apparent. Farmers would 
save a great deal of moncy by frequently sprinkling 
their manure with plaster. The ammonia would 





thus be retained which is now in great measure lost. 

As editors and readers generally prefer short com- 
munications, I will close by saying, that should you 
desire it, I will furnish for a few subsequent numbers 
of your valuable journal some articles on the “ Ana- 
lysis of soils and mineral constituents of plants,” fol- 


lowed by remar!s on manures. L. R. Fiss. 
Agriculiural College, Lansing, Mareh 22, 1858, 


~~ 
Horses, and some remarks on breeding Mares. 


The following communication was received at a 
late date, and gives evidence that the progressive 
spirit which should animate both the horse and his 
rider, is not yet “ crushed ont” at Coldwater. It will 
be seen that A. C. Fisk has advertised the horses 
referred to. The attention of our correspendent, 
John Cheval is respectfully called to this letter from 
X, we hope to hear from him next month. 


R. F. Jounstone —Dear Sir: Although the seve- 
rity of the “ money crisis,” which we have experienced 
during the last seven months, has had a tendency to 
dispirit many m the'r efforts at improvements of va- 
rious kinds, I am pleased to advise you and your 
readers, that in this vicinity, although no better pre- 
pared for the squeeze than other parts of the State, 
perhaps, the desire for advancement, “ still lives.” 

At the solicitation of many interested in breeding 
horses,Zour townsman, Mr A. ©. Fisk has intreduced 
here the stallion ‘Moscow, sired by the imported 
thoroughbred horse Defiance ; dam the same as of 
Lady Moscow, long known as one of the fleetest 
trotting hor:es of Long Island. He was bred at 
Montreal. With this acquisition to his former stable 
consisting of Hero and Black Prince, both of Black 
Hawk breeding, Mr. Fisk has the most valuable sta- 
ble of stallions known to the writer, in the north- 
western states. The breeders of horses in this vici- 
nity required a stallion of a strain of breeding diffe- 
rent from any here, by which to improve from their 
Black Hawk mares. 

Although Moscow would not perhaps just meet 
the views of “ John Cheval,” as published in the last 
September numbor of the Farmer, he weighing but 
a little if any over 1000 pounds, and although I am 
neither a very “faust man” nor a breeder of horses, 
I am satisfied that by mingling the blood, and ho 
evidently has “ blood,” of Moscow with that of the 
fillies sired by Green Mvuntain Black Hawk, Hero, 
Prince, and Sherman Black Hawk, there is to be 
produced here a stock of horses, which will com- 
mand high prices as roadsters. Horses which can 
travel, will sell as long as men have fancy and mo- 
ney. Were you here, I would be pleased to call 
your attention to a span of ponies owned here, 
weighing together less than 1400 pounds, for which 
$800 was declined in the blue month of January 
last. his is not the only instance by any means in 
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which speed has or could have brought money to 
this place by its sale. The ponies referred to above 
were wanted to go to Philadelphia. 

You will please not understand me as advocating 
the breeding of this class only. Let us breed for 
some specific purpose. 

Mr. Fisk has in his stable a stallion, less known in 
and out of this county perhaps, than either of his 
others, which has been of more benefit to the far- 
mers of this county in producing stock for their own 
use, than any other now or heretofore here. He has 
as much “ Messenger breeding,” as any horee in this 
vicinity. But as above stated, horses of high qua- 
lity as roadsters wiil sell and for high prices as com- 
pared with others. Yours, X. 

Coldwater, March 20, 1858 

During March we were among the Hippomachs. 
Don’t start, dear reader, we did not go to a foreign 
country to find them, there is any quantity of them 
in Michigan, native and indigenous to our soil. The 
Hippomachs mean the horse-disputers. We have 
coined the word from the Greek hippos, a horse, and 
mache, an altercation, a contest, a dispute. Nothing 
short of the dead .anguages should give a name to 
a set of men so nervously alive as the advocates of 
the various equine tribes. To call them “ horse- 
men,” or to speak of them as “all horse,” or to de- 
signate them as “horsetalkers,” is too inexpressive 
and unjust. In the first place to call them “ horse- 
men,” is a perversion of the word as defined by Noah 
Webster, for whose judgment we have much respect, 
as hardly one of the hippomachs ever rides or puts 
footin stirrup. Second, the hippomachs are not “all 
horse,” as many of them take as much interest in 
cattle and sheep as they do in horses, and are to be 
heard with respect when they discuss those subjects. 
Third, “ horsetalkers ” would be derogatory and un- 
just, and would make them appear to be narrow 
minded and one-sided, as they would thus be always 
placed among the “ neighs.” Hence we believe that 
hippomach, as a term logical, dignified, classic in ori- 
gin, and extremely expressive, as referring to a class 
of men who discuss matters connected with horses 
and breeding, is a word that should be udopted at 
once into the great American language, which is one 
day to be spread by the legitimate expansive force 
of our institutions, from Behring’s straits and Baffin’s 
bay to Cape Horn. The hippomachs are an order 
which may be subdivided into classes which are easi- 
ly recognized : for instance, who does not know the 
“ Thoroughbreds,” “ Morgans,” “ Jacksons,” “ Trot- 
ters,” “ farm stock,” “roadsters,” and “ family men,” 
and we do not know but there may be even a few 
“French ponies,” and “Shetland dwarfs,” found 
amongst the hippomachs, as well as “coachmen,” 
and “ Sampsons,” with some “ common sense” men. 

In no part of the state is more attention given to 
the breeding of horses than in the southern tier of 





towns of Oakland county. There are numbers of 
farms where there may be found from eight up to 
twenty or thirty head of breeding and young horses, 
and there is a general interest felt in keeping up the 
stock. Yet with a few exceptions there is no well 
defined purpose amongst the breeders, who seem to 
trust to chance altogether, or their fancy, rather than 
to correct principles, and this is the greatest defect, 
and one which we meet with everywhere. It might 
be supposed that horses would be cheap in this 
neighborhood, yet such is not the case. At a public 
sale held by order of an administrator, during the 
month of February, where the whole stock of a farm 
was sold out to bonafide purchasers, the horses, a 
good farm span, brought $300. This indicates that 
in the business of breeding, there is a large interest 
atstake, and that it ought to be made as profitable 
as possible, by giving an earnest attention to the kind 
of horse most suitable for the market. 

There is no part of the business of raising horses 
more neglected than that of keeping up the brood 
mares to some standard worthy of a general ap- 
proval. Our observing friend J. K. of Vergennes, 
whose opinions upon this subject are well worthy of 
attention, in a letter replyirg to some strictures of 
ours upon a former communication, writes, “ Far- 
mers sell their best mares to stage proprietors and 
others, who never think of breeding—money makes 
the mare go, and she does go—not to return to the 
farmer until she is useless before the stage, useless 
before the carriage, and more useless than all for 
breeding. Some farmers work their mares until they 
are broken down before they are used for breeding, 


others till they are broken up.” 
But there is still another equally as general cause 


of defect, which is that every farmer who has a 
mare, sound or unsound, and who desires to raise a 
colt, pays not the slightest attention to her quality, 
and hever thinks of comparing it with that of the 
horse which he uses. If his mare brings him a filly, 
it is probably used in the same way, and constitu- 
tional defects as well structural are thus not only 
more firmly fixed but aggravated. Many of the 
more common mares of this state, especially in the 
eastern counties, have more or less of the blood of 
the Canadian or French horse, and incline to breed 
undersized animals. In their general appearance 
they may present but few of the well known charac- 
teristics of that small hardy race, but whenever 
crossed with horses calculated to bring out the points 
natural to the French horse, the colts are found to 
possess them in a degree which is fur from satisfac- 
tory to the breeder, if he care anything about the 
matter. This is the case particularly where size and 
style are required. Here also is where much of the 
Morgan stock that has been brought into this state 
of late years has in many instances failed to make 





the improvement expected of them. Some of the 
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have possessed so little original Morgan or French 
blood, and have been so well bred in respect to size 
and style, owing to crossing with large half bred or 
thoroughbred mares that they have done good. 
Still with the best, there is a tendency to want of 
height. We saw an example of this when at C. W. 
Green’s farm at Farmington. He has now a pair 
of three year old colts, bred from Canadian mares, 
and the thoroughbred horse Sir Archie Lightfoot. 
These colts are rather small, compact, and of great 
action and endurance, with all that gay, erect car- 
riage for which the Morgans are so well known. In 
fact, were they called Morgans, none who did not 
know their descent, would be able to distinguish that 
they were anything else. Now, had these mares been 
crossed with a Morgan horse (and they are just the 
style of mare, that a farmer who was not posted, 
would send to a fashionable Morgan,) is there any 
need of very great wisdom to tell that their colts at 
five years old would not be over 14 or 144 hands in 
height. These mares were bred thus partly for ex- 
periment. 

Again there is something in getting into a good 
strain of blood, and in keeping it up with judgment. 
At Mr. Green’s stables, we neticed Farmingtonian, 
the horse to which was given the second premium in 
thoroughbreds at thelate State Fair. He is a beau- 
tiful bright bay, with dark mane tail, and legs. He 
stands 153 hands high, is strongly made, clean limb- 
ed, with an admirable body and strongloin, He has 
free and good action both in the trot and gallop, and 
gives every evidence of good temper, and sound con- 
stivution. Mr. Green is giving him a fair chance to 
develop himself, turning him out into a well fenced, 
plowed lot of some ten or twelve acres, every day; we 
saw him go from end to en! of it, at a full gallop, 
when at every plunge he went up to the knees and 
hocks. Farmingtonian was sired by Sir Archie 
Lightfoot, and his dam was got by Young American 
Eclipse; he by Long Island Eclipse ; his grandam 
was Nancy Everett, a mare got by imported Mes- 
senger, fiom a thoroughbred mare, Sir Archie 
Lightfoot was sired by Sir Archie of Transport, he 
by the celebrated Sir Archie, by Diomede who was 
got by Florizel, and thence goes back directly by 

Herod, Tartar, Partner, Jigg to the Byerly Turk. 
Diomede was also great great grandson, on the fe- 
male side, of both Childers and the Godolphin Barb. 
The dam of Sir Archie Lightfoot, was by Stargazer 
and her dam was from a.mare sired by imported 
Diomede. Again, Transport, the dam of Sir Archie 
of Transport whose performances ori the turf are re- 
corded in Skinner’s Turf Register,was a grandaughter 
of imported Diomede, sired by Virginius. Her dam 
was Nancy Air, got by imported Bedford, who was 
ason of Dungannon, he by English Eclipse. Naney 
Air was from Annette, a daughter of imported Shark, 
who was by Marske, the sire of English Eclipse. 





— 





In noting the pedigree of Sir Archie Lightfoot, it 
is for the purpose of calling attention to the fact that 
he impresses his offspring with his own characteris- 
tics; that is to say, that in nearly every instance 
that has been pointed out to us, the mare that has 
had a foal, has “ bred after the horse,” as it is called. 
Mr. Green has some eight or ten head of colts, from 
this horse. Mr. Sprague a neighbor, had a very 
handsome three year old, with the same points ; and 
this characteristic runs through to the second and 
third generations, May it not be asked, has not the 
connected system of breeding, which seems to have 
prevailed in the progenitors of the horse, have had 
something to do with fixing permanently, the consti- 
tutional power which enables himself and his progeny 
to transmit their quality and color, asthey do? Mr. 
Green has, therefore, a family even in quality, and 
which approaches closely to our approved standards 
of the “ horses of all work.” 

During our visit among the Hippomachs we enjoy- 
ed a brief sojourn with A. N. Kimmiss, who has a 
magnificent farm of over 300 acres, located in the 
town of Lyons on the road leading from New Hud- 
son to Ann Arbor. He, too, pays some attention to 
breeding horses, and has two really choice mares, of 
which we thought much as breeders. One of them 
had a colt of wonderful vigor, and remarkable points, 
for strength, from a horse named Morgan Hero, and 
generally known ia the township of Plymouth as the 
Johnson Horse. He has just been purchased by Mr. 
Kimmiss, and is as favorable specimen of the pure 
Morgan as we have in the State. He probably 
stands 15 to 15} hands, but has so much substance, 
and is so short legged, that he seems less in height 
than he really is, whilst he has all the marks of great 
vigor and a sound strong constitution. On such 
mares as those of Mr. Kimmiss, which do not show 
the faintest trace of French blood, but on the con- 
trary are good sized, rangy animals, with a strong 
infusion of the thoroughbred, the cross will un- 
doubtedly be good, but to keep up the stock, we 
should not deem it advisable to use his progeny from 
these mares, with another horse of Morgan blood. 
If choice animals are sought, the owner must pro- 
cure the services of a first rate, good sized tuorough- 
bred. By this means he will have all the quality of 
the Morgan, without a deterioration in size. Let 
him cross a second time with Morgan stock, and he 
breeds back to the size of the original Justin, which 
was not quite fourteen hands and whose weight was 
but 950 pounds. ‘Thus it will be seen that it is as 
easy, by not paying attention to what results will 
flow from cross breeding to deteriorate as to im- 


prove, and that whilst we seek to gain that style and 

compactness, ag well as hardiness which belongs to 

the Morgan, it will not do to follow that strain be- 

yond a certain limit. If we do it will take us some 

years to weed out the effects of the injurious cross. 
(To be continued.) 
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Horticultural Aepartment. 

Notes on Fruit. 

BY T. T. LYON, or ¥1 YMOUTH, MICH. 
APPLES. 

Benoni is bxt little disseminated in this State. 
It, appears to be best known in Jackson county, 
where it has been in cultivation for some years, and 
is highly esteemed by those who know it best, as a 
very productive and profitable market fruit. The 
tree is a strong, upright and beautiful grower, and is 
besides, perfectly hardy in this State. On all accounts 
it wili doubtiess pr ve a decided acquisition. Sea- 
son, August aud September. 

River, appexrs to be eatirely new here, as well es 
rare everywhere. It has now borne fruit, with me, 
for two years. It has the reputation of being a thin 
bearer at the east. Here, its character is yet to be 
determined. ‘The treo is a moderate grower, and 
the fruit of fine size and excellent quality. Scason 
here, July and August. 

Sops of Wie is wn old Enropean variety, yet new 
in this region. Fruit, medium ; skin, mostly red, 
splashed and shaded with deeper red; ficsh usally 
stained with red. Tree a lair, very upright grower 
with a habit somewhat like Early Strawberry. Have 
seen a variety, grown in Jackson county as “ Sapsa- 
vine,” which in tree, fruit, and season is very similar 
tothe above, and probably identical, Ripe in August 
and Septemb r. 

Summer Le/flower originated, a few years since, 
in Dutchess county N. Y. and, when fist introduced 
to the public, was heraided as a variety of superior 
excelleuce. It produced a few specimens here, the 
past season, uuder son ewhat uufavorable circumstan- 
cs. ‘The wee isa stroug, rather upright grower ; 
but the frait fails far below the expectations formed 
of it, It may however improve. Scason, August. 

Beauty of dsent is, as its name imparts, a showy 
English varicty. A sitgle season's bearing seems 
to indicate that i‘ will prove profitable as a market 
cooking iruit fur Octuber and November. It was 
kept in open boxes, in the cellar, till January, and 
shown at the Liorticuitural Meeting at Kalaimazvo, 
where it wus pronouuced of passable quality for ihe 
dessert. 

Gol.en Pippin of Michigan has attracted so 
much attentivn of Jate, that any infurmation tending 
to establish its identity will doubtless be welcome. La 
the description 1 forwarded tor the December No. 
of the Farmer, I stated, erroneously, that Mr. Vide- 
to, of Juckson county, introduced it there as the 
“Franklin Golden Pippin.” It should have been, as 
Btated by Mr. Bicis of Jonesville, in the February 
No., “ Hugh’s American Golden Pippm.” Mr. Bicis, 
(on what authcrity I know not,) appears to be posi- 
tive that the fruit in question is no other than the 
Lowell. I had at one time suspected their possible 





identity, but was led to question it trom the fact that 
the Lowell is, by all authorit es, said to be a strong 
grower, whi'e the Golden Pippin is remarkably slen- 
der. The outline also of the Lowell, as given in El- 
liott’s Frui‘grower’s Guide, is widely different from 
that of the fruit in question. I have scions of Low- 
ell, of ove years growth, which thoug) (of course) 
uot reliable, indicate a difference of origin. 

In answer to soe queries on this subject Dr. 
Warder, of Cincinnati, says, he received specimens 
of Golden Pippin from J. I’. Wilson, of Jackson, 
Mich., which \.ere different from the Lowell ashe has 
seen it. Mr. Wilson, within wy personal knowledge, 
hus the genuine variety. 

A gentlemin, (who at ‘his own request shall be 
pameless,) writes me that Mr. Videto, (who is his 
neighbor,) became acquainted with this fruit thirty 
years ago, with a fumily of the name of Hughes, 
near Toronto, Canada : that this fumily emigrated, 
bringing the variety with them, from Wyoming 
county, Pennsylvania. Mr. Videto also states that 
he grafted the variety, (among other places,) in Mon- 
roe county, N. Y.: from which be would probably 
have it inferred that the scions, by means of which 
the variety was introduced into this State, were de 
rived from that stock, 

My informant also says: “ In October 1854 I visit- 
ed Rocheser, N. Y., and called at some of the lead- 
ing nursery establishments, having a few specimens 
of this pippin with me, I sought its name and his- 
tory, but was told that it was a stranger there. 
When I read, in your communication inthe Farmer, 
that it was from Monroe Co., I could but think it 
singular that un app'e of the fine, showy appearance, 
and excellent quality that this fruit possesscs, should 
have been overlooked in the very neighborhcod of 
tie great mart of America.” My own inquiries in 
thet vicinity strongly indicate that the varity is now 
entirely unknown, even in the very neighborhood 
whence we obtained it. Itis hoped that another 
season will enable us to identify the fruit in question, 
if in reality it is identical with any varicty in culti- 
vation. 

Fall Russet is a variety cccasionally met with in 
this region, disseminated from the nursery of Mr. A. 
Putchin. The tree is an unusually slender grower. 
Fruit, below medium, mostly covered with a mix- 
ture of dull red and rnsset ; flesh rather firm, juicy, 
fine grained, mild subacid, excecdingly rich. Like 
must russet fruits, it is apparently much inclined to 
shrivel if left exposed to the air. Valuable only 
where flavor is held superior to profit. Season 
September and October. 

Ross’ Nonpareil is an Irish fruit, which, like the 
above, is only sought after for its superior flavor and 
aroma. ‘Tree, a slender grower, and a profuse bear- 
er of small high flavored fruit, Season, October and 
November. 
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Hawley appears to be almost unknown in this 
State. It has borne here but.a single season. Itis 
a very large and beautiful fruit, of the first quality 
Should it make good its present promise, it will prove 
a desirable variety to come in between Michigan 
Golden Pippin and Fall Pippin. Season, October 

Hawthornden is an apple of Scotch origin. Tree, 
arather strong. but very spreading grower, and an 
enormous bearer. Fruit, Jarge and exceedingly 
beautiful, too acid for the dessert, but highly valued 
for evlinary purposes on account of its fine size, 
richncss, juiciness and tenderness. Profitable. Sea- 
son, September and October. 

Haskell Sweet is new here. It isa good sized 
fruit, of fine appearance and fair quality ; but it 
appears to jack juice, aud to be of little value for 
cooking. Should it, as it promises, prove a good 
bearer, it may become valuable for stock, Septem- 
ber and October. , 

Kent’s Seedling is a new variety shown by the 
writer at the recent State Fair, it is believed, for 
the first time. It has not yet received a christening, 
and the above cognomen is applied by the writer, as 
a means of present designation. The attention of 
the writer was first culled to it by Messrs. Yerkes, 
and Griswold, of Northville, who had seen fruit from 
the original tree, which, together with the whole or- 
churd in which it stands, is said to be a seedling from 
the Fall Pippin. Tree, a strong grower and a great 
bearer. Fruit, very large, yellow, roundish slightly 
narrowing to the eye, Culyx, closed, set in a regu- 
lar, shallow basin. Flesh, yellowish white, exceed- 
ingly tender, juicy, mild subacid, “ very good.’ 
Those best acquainted with it esteem it superior to 
Fall Pippin, from which it originated. Season, Sep- 
tember and October. : 

Danver’s Winter Sweet is not disseminated here. 
The trees are fine, vigorous growers, and the fruit o1 
fine size and good quality. Should it prove a good 
bearer and keeper, it may supersede the Talman 
Sweet, on account of the preferable habit of the tree, 
and the larger and more tender fruit. Scason, No- 
vember to April. 

Tewksbury Blush is along keeping winter fruit 
from New Jersey, where it is said to be a profitable 
market variety. Here, with a short experience, it 
has proved of ouly third or fourth quality, and does 
not keep well. The Horticultural Society have 
placed it upon the rejected list. 

Waggener still retains its position as a very mild, 
sprightly, juicy and beautifu. fruit, and is an especial 
favorite. It, however, bears too heavily ; and with- 
out constant care in manuring, and thinning the fruit, 
the trees must become exhausted and enfeebled. 





Treatment ; of ‘Orchards, 


Mr. Epitor, Sir :— Having suffered pretty exten- 
sively from loss of trees, I respectfully submit the 
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following to the readers of the “Farmer. Among 
the many things requisite in order to get up and 
maintain a good orchard in Michigan, the one most 
essential is, to thoroughly stir and cultivate the soil. 
An experience of twenty years has taught wus that, 
for the most part, Michigan is subject to pretty 
severe autumn drouths, which materially check, or 
wholly close up the growth of fruit trees prematurely. 
The soil of Michigan being rich and active, during 
spring avd early summer we have an abundance of 
rain and warm sunshine; hence, during this period, 
it is seen that our trees make a most vigorous growth, 
but when the drou h sets init is'‘also seen that the 
growth is checked, the terminal bud is formed, the 
foliage assumes the autumnal hue. One who has 
had to work the soil during these drouths, need not 
be told that it appears to be destitute of moisture 
to a great depth, even to the extent of the roots of 
orchard trees, which would seem to account for their 
premature closing up. But as socn as the rains be- 
gin to descend, the circulation recommences, the 
young buds swell; the fall continues warm; winter, 
unannounced, closes in with the suddenness of a 
wind-change ; the trees being saturated with sap, the 
young wood is crude and unripe, and the result is 
that. which we have but too sadly experienced—the 
loss of very many of our finest trees, 

Now I do not propose a remedy that shall coun- 
teract the effects of our seasons, climate and soil, but 
by a proper treatment of the soil, to at least partial- 
ly remedy the wide spread difficulty. And my 
remedy is to thoroughly stir and cultivate the soil 
during the whole of the warm part of the season, and 
especialiy during the drouth, stir often, making the 
svil fine and loose. It is known that any soil that has 
not been cropped to death, of moderate richness, if 
plowed a good depth, and cultivated and stirred often 
with a fine harrow, will remain moist and lively du- 
ring the severest drouth; hence it is that I propose 
to keep the soil of our orchards moist, that the trees 
may not be forced to close up prematurely, but con- 
tinue their growth and close up and prepare for win- 
ter in good time—that the wood may be fully ripe. 
Then I hold that all of orchard trees counted har- 
dy will resist the action of frost equal to a forest 
tree. C. 





Laying out and preparing ground for Orchards, 
with hints on their after management. 

Ground intended for trees shculd be thoroughly 
manured and well cultivated, for at least oue or two 
years prior to the time of planting ; as attention to 
this, in advance, will, to a great extent, save the ex- 
pense of a compost heap, besides producing its effects 
more permanently than can be done by the adinix- 
ture of manure at the time of planting. 

Let the ground be accurately laid off into lands, as 
wide as the distance between the intended rows, and 
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80 plowed that each “ dead-furrow” shall come in the 
line of arow. Repeat this process till the soil in the 
line of the intended row is disturbed to the desired 
depth, say from two to three feet. If this had been 
done last fall, on lands with tenacious subsoil, they 
would have been benefitted by freezing and thawing. 

Having thus broken up the soil and subsoil to the 
desired depth, let the ground be “ back-furrowed” so 
as to fill up the “ dead-furrows,” and continue the 
process until the ground along the intended row is a 
little higher than elsewhere. 

With ground thus prepared, we may snap our 
fingers at those who talk about digging wide and 
deep holes, and throwing away the subsoil ; as the 
object is already fully attained in the plowing, by 
which the surface soil, subsoil, and manure, (if ap- 
plied,) will have been thoroughly intermixed ; so 
that, in planting the trees, care only is necessary to 
dig holes wide and deep enough to admit the roots 
in their natural position. 

After preparing the ground in the manner pro- 
posed, lay off the rows, both ways, accurately, and 
procure a quantity of small, straight stakes, of the 
necessary height, placing two of them carefully 
ranged, in the line of each row. If sufficient room 
can be had, they should be placed entirely off the 
ground to be planted, and along the side, at a distauce 
apart of from four to eight or ten rods in the line of 
the row. Perform the same process along one of 
the adjacent sides, and at right angles with the for- 
mer, (if the trees are to be planted in quadrangles,) 
which will give the position of the rows in both di- 
rections. 

Having staked the ground in this manner, the 
workman has only to walk along each row, and dig 
a hele at each intersection of the ranges; while the 
stakes remain undisturbed as guides for the planting 
of the trees. 

In this manner, an orchard may be planted with 
great facility, and with the accuracy so desirable, 
both for appearance and convenience, in a perma- 
nent plantation of trees. 

The effect of the above process is, obviously, to 
give the soil immediately along the rows a thorough 
trenching to the above depth, with a most complete 
admixture and disintegration of the surface and sub- 
soil. So far, however, the soil between the rows is 
comparatively undisturbed. After securing the 
crops in the fall, let the plow be again set at work 
turring the furrows towards the trees ; keep it at 
work till the desired depth is reached ; aud the effect 
will be to raise the earth a foot or two about the 
the trees, which should be carefully straitened up by 


treading the mound of earth about them, or by stak- 
ing, if they have, by any means, got off their balance 
during the summer. The ground should be left in 
this situation, to support the trees during the winter 





and spring, to conduct away the surplus moisture, 
and to give the subsoil the benefit of freezing and 


thawing. On the return of spring the plow must 
be again set at work to return the soil to its original 
position, when the whole will have been pretty effec- 
tually trenched, with the most intimate intermixture 
of its elements. 

Ifa thorough manuring be given previous to the 
second and last plowings, it will become fully incor- 
porated with the soil to the full depth of the plow- 
ings, where, with a sufficiently retentive subsoil, it 
will produce the most permanent and lasting effects. 

Where the ground has been thus turned toward 
the trees, it should be promptly removed, on the 
opening of spring, as its presence during the growing 
season would affect the healthiness of the original 
roots, and, with young trees, especially, would induce 
the production of a new system of roots above the 
collat of the plants. 

The disintegration and mixing of the soil and sub- 
soil, would be still more perfectly effected, if the 
plowings were done alternately at right angles with 
each other, the effect of which would be, to produce 
a mound about each tree, by turning the furrows 
towards them ; and if the final plowing, in autumn, 
be done in the direction of the natural slope of the 
ground, the “dead farrows” will furnish ample 
drainage for the surplns water. Indeed, the plow- 
ings may easily, and doubtless with profit, be carried 
to a suffivient depth, by simply clearing out the last 
furrow to answer as under-drains, by laying and 
plowing in a row of tiles. 

Most orchards, on retentive soils, may be doubt- 
less underdrained with profit ; and in the abserce of 
this, the ground should be kept slightly elevated 
about each tree, and the “dead furrows” between 
the rows should be kept open, during the winter and 
spring, in such direction as shall permit the tree 
escape of all surplus water, the detention of which 
is believed to be, too frequently, the cause of the 
winterkilling so much complained of within the past 
ew years. T. T. Lyon. 

: pra = 
Horticultural Notes. 

Warder’s Fruit Book.—In the Proceeding of the State 
Horticultural Society, as published in the February num- 
ber of the Michigan Farmer, 1 notice a resolution relative 
to aforthcoming work on fraits by Dr. J. A. Warder of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

From a long and somewhat intimate acquaintance with 
the Doctor, lam happy to be able to add my mite in tes- 
timony of his ability to produce a book that will be of 
great value to the fruit growers of the west. He has spent 
much time in careful and minute examination and com- 
parison of fruiis is therefore capable of describing accu- 
rately the fruits of the west. His well known finency and 
accuracy as @ pomological writer, his love for the subject, 
and his unbounded ardor and zeal in the cause of horticul. 
ture, render him eminently fitted to prepare a work upon 
the subject of fruits. 

The Doctor has written much upon the cultivation 
of the Grape ; indeed he is located jn the midst of the 
most extensive grape growers of our country, and we re- 
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member with pleasure the hours we have spent with him 
visiting the vineyards, orchards, nurseries and gardens in 
the vicinity of his home, and we would suggest to him the 
propriety of inserting in his book, elaborate articles upon 
the cultivation of grapes and strawberries, 

In the preparation and sale of his work we wish him 
eminent success. J.C. H. 

Lansing, March, 1858. 

ae A writer in Hoveys Magazine calls attention to the 
early qualities of the Hartford Prolific Grape. It has been 
exhibited for nine consecutive years in the exhibition of 
the Hartford County Horticultural Society as ripe between 
the 30th of August and 10th of September. In flavor it is 
considered equal to the Isabella and superior to the Con- 
cord. 


Myer’s Honey Heart Cherry.—This is the name of a new 
seedling, originating in Springfield, Bucks county, Pa, 
The fruit is of tae largest size, of a regular heart shape, 
color arich red. Flesh pale yellow, juicy, sweet, and of 
high flavor. The tree is a healthy vigorous grower, has 
large flowers and is very productive. The fruit ripens 
about the middle of June. 


The Hubbard Squash.—This new variety of the Squash 
family is strongly recommended in the report of the Tran- 
sactions of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. In 
shape the Hubbard resembles the Marrow or Boston. It 
ranges in weight from four to twenty-four pounds, In 
color itis a dark green. It keepa well, being ripe from 
November to May. Compared with the Marrow, says the 
reporter, “it is thicker meated better flavored, finer grain- 
ed, drier, sweeter, and a better keeper, and from its thick 
hard shell less liable to be injured.” 


Jax We have received Thorburn’s new catalogue of 
flower seeds and find ita very useful pamphlet, with plain 
well laid down directions for the treatment of seeds of or- 
namental plants. In some respects the directions need a 
little modification for our climate, which is rather later 
than that of Southern New York and New Jersey. 

Some new Seeds.—L. Morris ot Windham, Ashtabula Co. 
Ohio, states that he has tried ten varieties of oats, and 
found that the true White Poland was the most valuable. 
The same writer says : 

Peas.—The Australian pea is a peculiar variety. The 
vines grow four feet high, and from the main stock extend 
numerous lateral branches. I planted a single row 
through my garden, and when fully grown it had the ap- 
pearance of a well formed hedge, with its long pods pro- 
truding on each side. Length of stem and pod 20 to 28 
inches, length of pod sixto seveninches. Each stem con, 
tains from 1 to 4 pods, each containing from ten to fifteen 
peas of medium size, white with a circle of black round 
the eye. Good in quality either green or dry. One pecu- 
_ liarity of this pea is that, you will have green and ripe 
peas from July till the frost kills the vines in the fall. 

Kohl Rabii—Among the forage plants, this species of 
Brassica is beginning to enter into general cultivation. 
In some localities in great Britain, where turnips have run 
out, and the soil will not grow them without “ fingers and 
toes,’ the Kohl Rabi, is being tried and found hardier, to 
yield more weight per acre, and to be equally as valuable as 
food for cattle. There are two kinds, one above ground and 
the other below ground. The Kohl Rabi above ground is the 
most preferred, it has a large green and purplish bulb at 
the summit of the stem like that of a cabbage, about four 
inches high ; from the top of the bulb spring the leaves 
which have somewhat the appearance of turnip leaves 
only rounder in form. This plant is cultivated like cab- 





bages, the seed being sown in a bed and then transplant- 
ted. The bulbs, which are the valuable part sometimes 
attain a weight of fifteen or eighteen pounds, 


ee The cape Gooseberry is an annual plant, cultivated 
like the Tomato which Mr. L. Morris of Ashtabula says 
should be in every garden. It is excellent either raw, or 
cooked for pies, 


[&¥ By a letter from Marshall P. Wilder, Esq., we learn 
that the Seventh Session of the American Pomological So- 
ciety will be held at New York and commence on the 14th 
of September next. 

Wuar suatt IDO WITH MY FRONT YARD? Is a 
question asked by a good many writers at the pres- 
ent time. The neatest and most labor saving plan 
is, have it first laid down perfectly even with grass, 
especially if it is a large plat. To do this, well is a 
different kind of work from seeding a wheat field 
with timothy and red top. The grass, if intended to 
form a thick velvety sod, must be cut and rolled 
every time that it is six inches high, and even then 
it will not be a good sod till the second or third year ; 
but in the spring of the second year it may be used, 
for the purposes of ornament. When a first rate 
sod is wanted immediately, the turf is cut and strip- 
ped from some pasture, and laid down so as to form 
an even surface. But this may not always be ex- 
pedient or easily done. When the sod is formed, 
then beds may be made in circles, squares, oblongs, 
ovals, or diamonds, in which may be planted hardy, 
shrubs, roses, and herbaceous plants, in such of these 
as may suit the taste of the gardener. The sod 
ferms the green sward setting, and the beds may be 
made so that they will seem like gems of rich colors 
set in it. Nothing can be more beautiful than to 
see a full grown Moutan Peony, or the improved 
ponies occupy several distinct spaces by themselves, 
allowing space enough around them to put in some 
showy annuals, that bloom after they have done, or 
by having beds filled with nothing but verbenas, a 
plant, however, which every one may not be able to 
keep over winter, The dahlias also, when planted in 
clusters form fine Jate summer and fall ornamental 
plants, if only staked up right, so that they will not 
be blown down by the wind. Evergreen trees, such 
as Arbor Vite and the Norway Spruce, form a fea- 
ture on such a plat that adds very much to its ap- 
pearance. Rose bushes trimmed and cut in short, 
form a fine centre for beds with borders of the Phlox 
Drummondii, or of the Portulacca Splendens. Both 
these low annuals can be sown so as to form most 
showy edging during the later months. The white 
and purple Petunias form rich masses of color, also, 
and are easily grown. Whoever has a taste for an- 
nuals should procure one of Thorburn’s Catalogues. 
They are the best and most suggestive. Those who 
require more definite information to lay out and 
plant borders, are referred to the May number of the 
Farmer for 1857, where a plan and the names of 
each plant with its position is laid down. 
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Che PHousehold. 


“ She looketh well to the ways of her household, and eateth not the 
bread of idleness.” — Proverbs, 











EDITED BY MRS. L. B. ADAMS. 
Kitty’s Choice. 


BY MRS. L, B. ADAMS, 

An honest old farmer was Absalom Lee, 

He had but one dauzhter, the miscljevous Kitty, 
So fair, and so good, and so gentle was she 

That lovers care wooing from country and city. 
And the first and the bolaest to ask for her hand 

Was a trimly-‘ressed dandy who worshipped her—tin,’ 
She replied, with a smile he could well understend, 

“ That she'd marry no Ape for the sake of his skin! 
The next was a merchant from business retired, 

Rich, gouty and gruff, a presuming old sinner; — 
Yourg Kiity’s fair torm and sweet face he admired, 

And thought to himself, “1 can easily win her,” 
So he showed ber nis pala e, ard made a bluff bow, 

And said she might 1 ve there; but wickedly then 
Kitty told him she long ago made a rash vow 

“ Not to marry a bear for the sake of his den!" 
A mis?*r came nort; he was fearless and beld 

In claiming his right to Mi s Kitty’s affection, 
He said rhe d/not want for a home while his gold 

Could py fora cali: to give her protection! 
Faif vexed at his b ldness, but calm iv a trice, 

“he curtseyed,u d thanted him, and b!nshingly then 
She demurely repeated her sage Aunt’s acvice, 

“ Not to marry a hog for the sake of his pen!” 
The next wag a firmer, young, doubtfa! and shy, 

He feare’ the bold wooe:s who car e fiom the city, 
Bat the flush on his cheek and the ligh' in his eye 

Soon kind ed a flame in the bosom of Kitty. 
“ ¥y 1 fe vill be one of Lard lilor? he said; 

“ But, darling, come see it wih me if you can.” 
“T suppose,” she rep ied, gaily towsing her head, 

“I must marry the farm for the sake of the man!” 


Pork and Potatoes. 

A correspondent writes, “ Cannot you give your 
readers something new on the subject of cooking ? 
Take the old saying, ‘ variety’s the spice of life, for an 
editorial text, and give us a little spice for the ever 
lasting pork and potatoes which are boiled and fried, 
and fried and boiled, and served up day after day 
from one year’s end to another ; the same quantity, 
in the same grease-rimmed dishes till every identical 
piece is so indeilibly daguerreotyped on the mind 
that the misplacing of a slice of the pork, or a vuria- 
tion in the quantity of grease and brownness given 
to the potatoes, would be really grateful by way of 
change. This unvarying diet is not the result of 
necessity, but I believe it isa kind of way women 
sometimes get into, of cooking the same thing over 
and over in the same way, ana they either have not, 
or think they have not ingenuity enough to invent 
any new way.” 

With so good a text, and the sermon so well be- 
gun, we do not see why our correspondent could 
not have gone on and given a good, practical dis- 


terested, instead of throwing it so unceremoniously 
into hands which, for the past three or four years, 
have been more familiar with the books and papers 
of the Micnican Farmer Orricr, than with the de- 
tails of cookery in any kitchen whatever, Still, his 
complaint stirs up a host of remembrances in that 
line, and takes us back to the times when pork and 
potatoes were not to be despised, and when we felt 
a house-keeper’s pride in being able to serve them 
up in such a variety of ways as to answer every pur- 
pose of varieties of food, and sometime so to disguise 
them as to cheat the uninitiated into the belief that 
some mysterious power (operating independently of 
money) had supplied our larder with new luxuries, 
It is trae, as our friend says, that it*‘is a kind of 
way women get into” of thinking that because they 
have few kinds of fo.d to prepare, there is but one 
old stereotyped way of preparing them. For in- 
stance, beginning with breakfast, they will fry some 
slices of salt pork, salt enough to blister the toughest 
tongue in the family, then slice the cold potatoes left 
of yesterday’s dinner into the pan, with grease enough 
to swim them in, give them astir or two with a knife 
and then dish them up. as cold inside as. when taken 
from the pantry. At dinner another slice or two is 
added to the pork dish, some fresh potatoes are boil- 
ed and the meal passes ; bread and butter and tea 
make up the supper, and fried pork and potatoes the 
breakfast again, and so on the year round. 

Now a good housekeeper and cook will freshen 
her salt meat by par boiling the slices a few moments 
hefore frying ; for a change she will sometimes roll 
the pieces in flour to make them crisp and delicate, 
or have thin batter made by stirring a beaten egg, a 
tea cup of milk and a little flour together, into which 
she will dip the slices when about half done, and then 
fiy them till the coating of batter is nicely browned. 
If she fries potatoes, she will use just gravy enough 
to prevent their burning to the pan, and will take 
care to have them well seasoned and well done, But 
she will not always fry them; they will be sometimes 
baked, or boiied with the skins on, or peeled and 
mashed, with butter, milk, and salt for seasoning, or 
sliced raw and fried, which makes a delicious dish ; 
and for dinner the meat will be oftener boiled than 
fried ; it may be parboiled to take out the excess of 
salt, and then the rind scraped white, gashed, season- 
ed with pepper, (und sage, if liked) and baked as you 
would bake fresh meat. Cooked this way it is very 
nice to slice off when cold. Or, some of the lean 
and bony pieces may be cut small, parboiled and 
made iuto a stew, with sliced potatoes, and a littie 
thickening of flour stirred in just before taking up, 
A good, old-fashioned potato stew is a dish not to be 
despised, but those that rise up in our memory, 
steaming and savory, were in no way related to some 
which sail under that name now,—masses of tough 





course on the subject in which he seems ‘much in- 
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sloppy brine miscalled soup, but more nearly akin to 
dishwater. 

Again, lean pork, though not as good as beef for 
the purpose, makes an excellent dish for breakfast, 
if well boiled the day before hand, and then hashed 
fine with cold potatoes and a few bread crumbs ; put 
about a teacup full of water in your kettle or pan, 
pour the hash in, keep it over a moderately hot fire 
for at least half an hour, stirring it very often that it 
may be thoroughly cooked without burning, season 
with pepper, and salt if needed, and just before tak- 
ing up, break in a fresh egg, or two if you like, and stir 
it briskly for afew moments. The bread absorbs 
the fat of the pork, and with the egg, makes the hash 
much nicer than if potatoes aloue were used. Many 
families do not have half a dozen pounds of beef in 
their houses in the course of the year, but by a lit- 
tle contrivance and ingenuity they can make a very 
good variety of meat dishes out of pork alone. And 
these changes, if rightly managed, take no more 
time than the “ everlasting fry,” of which our friend 
speaks. But there are few families, we should hope, 
among our readers, who have not fowls, eggs, milk, 
fruits, and garden vegetables, aside from potatoes, 
with which they may vary their diet. Parsnips are 
in season now, and for such a dish of them as we 
can call to mind in the times when cook stoves were 
not known, and bake-kettles held their place over the 
glowing coals in the chimney corner, for such a dish, 
prepared by a skillful mother’s hand, and served up 
smoking hot from that well-remembered kettle in the 
corner, we would be willing to lose half a dozen 
modern dinners of fresh meats and unseasoned vege- 
tables. But we fancy the famous parsnip stews of 
old are going the way of the fire-places and bake- 
kettles, aud will soon exist only in the memory of 
“the oldest inhabitant,” 


Aside from meats and vegetables, there may be 
made custards, pies, puddings, griddle-cakes, toast, 
&c., with very little trouble to those who have, or 
can get eggs and milk, Two eggs, well beaten, with 
a pint of milk, a little salt, and flour enough to make 
a batter, will make a nice bag pudding for a small 
family dinner, and may be served with sweetened 
cream, or butter and sugar. Three eggs, as many 
spoonsfull of sugar, a little spice and a bow! of milk 
will make a custard for tea, and toast or griddle- 
cakes may be made for eitier supper or breakfast. 
There is no necessity for an unvarying sameness 
in cooking, even if materials are somewhat limited 
Then, a great deal of the comfort and beauty of a 
meal consists in having everything neat about the 
table. The plates and platters should be clean, the 
food neatly placed upon thew, with no drippings of 
gravy or splashes of soup on the outer rims of the 
latter ; then arrange all with some regard to taste 
as well as convenience, gather your family aroun’, 





and moderate and prolong the subsequent exercises, 
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with a judicious regard to health and comfort, by the 
indulgence a of little cheerful conversation. 

We hope our friend will be pleased with these re- 
marks, for, though we do not boast of having set 
forth much that is new, he cannot, at least, complain 
of a want of variety in the dishes hore placed before 
him, We wonder what part o! the State he lives 
in? There was no date in the letter, and we could 
not make out the post mark. Is he a “ schoolmas- 
ter boarding around ?” 








Tomatoes for Winter use. 


Dear Farmer : — We are now enjoying the lux- 
ury of table tomatoes, as fresh as when first prepared, 
and at very little expenses. We prepared one bush- 
el of ripe fruit, by removing the skins and cooking, 
seasoning only with salt and a very little sugar. 
They were cooked till thoroughly done—rather 
thicker than for immediate use, having been stirred 
with care to prevent scorching, and poured, boiling, 
into common stone jugs, and sealed while hot. We 
used grafting wax. One jug was not quite full and 
we feared it might not keep well, but on opening it 
a few days since, we found it covered with a white 
coating, resembling mother in vinegar, but entirely 
sweet, as were also the tomatoes. 

The first gallon was opened the day before 
Christmas, and remained, only corked, in a cool dry 
cellar, keeping good till the first of February. 

When wanted for the table, add butter, pepper, 
&c.; and scald. We were careful to use only sound 
fruit, scalding it just enough to separate the skin 
(which is best done by keeping the water boiling and 
dropping in four or five at once and skimming out 
immediately) which may influence their keeping. 

Isend you this now that ail lovers of this fruit 
may prepare for the coming winter by planting 
abundantly. I assure you that we shall not make 
one gallon last us more than a month another winter, 
if we can get the tomatoes to make up. 

Spiced Tomatoes are ulso nice. Prepare as above 
and throw into boiling vinegar and sugar (at the 
rate of four pounds of sugar to one gallon of vinegar) 
without cutting, cooking till reduced to the desired 
consistency, aud kept in jars, or better in large 
mouthed jugs (as they will not cook to pieces) and 
sealed. Season to the taste by enclosing ground 
spices in a cloth and boiling with the fruit. 

We have them as good asif used at first, saved for 
pickles, green and nearly so, (not having tried ripe 
ones,) by putting them up late, in water with only 
salt enough to season them, say three pints to the 
barrel; if much salt is used the seeds harden and 
they are not good. When required for use you 
have only to prepare them as in the fall when they 
come from the salt water. 

Do not fail to put out plants. 

Reaford, March, 1858. Mrs. E. P. F. Brapyesr. 
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Bread Raised by Fermentation. 


We copy the following explanation of the process 
of bread making from Youmans’ Hand Book of 
Household Science, premising that there are two 
kinds of fermentation, the alcoholic or vinous, and 
the acetous. The vinous is the kind desirable in mak- 
ing good bread, and is the condition in which we find 
“salt rising” when at the proper point to make into 
dough. If left to stand it runs on to another stage, 
the acetous, becomes in a measure putrid, or what 
we call sour, and emits a very unpleasant odor. 
Some housekeepers think that no salt rising bread 
can be free from this disagreeble smell, but if right- 
ly managed, it is no more a necessity in that, than it 
is in bread made of brewer’s yeast. One thing, how- 
ever, is very certain about it, and that is, that care- 
less or lazy housekeepers seldom “have good luck” 
with salt rising bread. The vessels used for the 
rising must be sweet and clean, there must be a 
steady temperature, (from 70 to 86 degrees is the 
proper range of warmth), there must be watchful 
eyes, and ready, energetie hands to work it up at the 
at the propor moment, besides constant care and 
good judgement throughout, from the mixing of the 
rising to the removal of the nicely done, cinnamon- 
brown loaf from the oven. A few moments neglect 
may spoil a whole day’s labor. 

In speaking of dough raised by spontaneous fer- 
mentation, Mr. Youmans says : 


“ Dough raised by Spontaneous Fermentation — 
Now dough, as it contains both gluten and sugar, 
when moistened is eapable of fermentation without 
adding any other substance. If simple flour and 
water be mixed and set aside in a warm place, after 
the lapse of several hours it will exhibit symptoms of 
internal chemical action, becoming sour from the 
formation of lactic acid,'while minute bubbles appear, 
which are owing to a gas set free within the dough. 
The changes are irregular and uncertain, according to 
the proportion and condition of the constituents of the 
flour. hey also proceed with greator or less rapidity 
at the surface cr in the interior, accordingly as the 
parts are exposed to the cooling and oxidating influ- 
ence of the air. Bread baked from such dough, is 
sour, heavy and altogether bad. Yet the true vinous 
fermentation may be spontaneously established in 
the dough, by taking measures to quicken the action. 
Ifa small portion of flour and water be mixed to 
the consistency of batter (its half fluid state being 
favorable to rapid chemical change), and the mix- 
ture be placed in a jar or pitcher and set jin a ves- 
sel of water, kept, at a temperature from 100 to 110 
deg., in the course of five or six hours decomposition 
will have set in, with a copious production of gas 
bubbles, which may be seen by the appearance of 
the batter when stirred. Ifthisbe mixed and knead- 
ed with a large mass of dough, moulded into loaves 
and set aside for an hour or two in a warm place, 
the dough will swell, or ‘ rise’ to a much larger bulk ; 
and when baked will yield alight spongy bread. 
A little salt is usually added at first, which promotes 
the fermentation, and hence, bread raised in this 
manner is called ‘salt raised bread.’ Milk is often 





used for mixing the flour, instead of w:ter ; the pro- 
duct is then called ‘ milk-emptyings bread.’ 


What makes thé Dough rise ?—The cause of the 
rising is the vinous fermentation produced by the 
spontaneous change of the gluten or albumen which 
acts upon the sugar, breaking it up into alcohol and 
carbonic acid gas. If the fermentation is regular and 
equal, the kneading and intermixture thorough, and 
the dough kept suffic'ently and uniformly warm, the 
production of gas will take place evenly throughout 
the dough, so that the bread when cut will exhibit 
numberless minute cavities or pores, equally dis- 
tributed throughout. For its capability of being 
raised, dough depends upon the elastic and ex- 
tensible properties of its glu'en, which is developed 
by the admixture of water with flour. Hence the 
proper quantity of water is that which imparts to 
the gluten the greatest tenacity ; an excess of it iower- 
ing the achesiveness of the glutinous particles, The 
toughness of the gluten prevents the small bubbles 
of gas from uniting into larger ones, or from rising 
to the surface, Being caught the instant they are 
produced, and expanding into the exact spot where 
they are generated, they swell or raise the dough. 
All rising of bread depends upon this principle—the 
liberation of a gas evenly throughout the glutinous 
dough, No maiter what the mode of fermentation, 
or what the substances or agents employed instead 
of it, they all bring about the result in the same way. 





Miscellaneous Enigma. 


I am composed of fourteen letters. 

My 9, 10, 4, 5, 2, 14, 18, is a peculiar race of peeple. 

My 7, 4, 9, 10, 4, 8, 6, is one of the United States. 

My 9, 8, 1, 14, is a county in Michigan. 

My 7, 8, 4, 12, 2, is one of the United States. 

My 8, 11, 5, 6, is a part of a bird. 

My 14, 8, 11, 5, 6, is a favorite gymnastic exercise. 

My 12, 2, 3, 14, we are all anxious to know. 

My 12, 8, 7, 2, is what every body has, what is dear to all, 
and should be kept without a stain. 

My whole are among the most beautiful of modern inven- 
tions, and of great benefit to the household, 

JANE T. Mackenzix. 

Montrose, Mich. 


Geographical Enigma. 


My 17, 4, is a river in Europe. 
My 19, 2, 10, 21, 16, 24, is a county in New York. 
My 15, 11, 12, 7, 1, is a town in New York, 
My 3, 14, 8, 23, 15, is a river in Delaware. 
My 18, 20, 1, 9‘ 15, is a river in Virginia. 
My 6, 16, 24, 7, 15, 28, 4, is a town in New York, 
My 22, 18, 4, 24, 16, is a river in Europe. 
My 5, 14, 1,16, is a city in Europe. 
My whole was a General of the Revolution. 
THomas B, TEnBROOK. 





Fairfield, Mieh, 





Answers To Enigmas IN Marco NUMBER. Answer to 
Geographical Enigma—GEnERAL Marion; Answer to 
Charade, EMIGRATION ; answered by Eugene E Allen, Mi- 
lan; P, Detroit; H M Evans, Marengo; Charlie W Rudd, 
Orion; O A Critchett, London; Kate Richman, Saginaw 
City. 

Toe Houe.—Mrs. H. E.G. Arey still keeps up the in- 
terest of the truly useful and intertianing family Magazine 
with the above title. We would place it before the Lady’s 
Book in point of practical worth, and heartily commend 
it to mothers and daughters who would add to their knowl- 
edge of the means of making home happy. Published 
monthly by Beadle & Adams, Buffalo, N. Y; at $1.50 per 
annum. 


Tue SaturpDay EveninG Post.—Thiis old family favor- 
ite maintains its claims to the popularity ithas long enjoy- 
ed. In our household the week would hardly seem complete 
without the ever welcome Post. Published by Deacon & 
Peterson, Philadelphia. 
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The Agricultural Society. 

Much inquiry has been made during the past 
month as to when the diplomas, and other premiums 
awarded by the State Agricultural Society will be 
issued, or at least an acknowledgement made that 
the parties who earned the premiums would be enti- 
tled to some consideration from the Society. The 
attention of the officers is requested to this matter, 
as it was generally understood that the issue of the 
checks would not be delayed later than the month 
of March. No determination, has yet been come to 
on the subject of place where the next State Fair 
shall be held, and it is pot probable that the Execu- 
tive Committee, with whom it rests, will be able to 
arrive at any decision on th: matter before the month 
of June. 


The State Agricultural College. 











It will be seen by the present number of the 
Farmer, that the Agricultural College begins'to give 
the public some signs of its vitality, and some indi- 
cation of its utility to the agricultural community. 
The examination of the plaster found at Milford in 
Oakland county, and the determination of its value 
point out in some degree of what service this institu. 
tion may become when in full sway, and when is 
examinations, and tests may be applied to every sub- 
ject and every interest which may be and are within 
the domain of the farm and the garden. 'Then stock 
in all their breeds can be compared and tested both 
for dairy and beef; then sheep in all their varieties 
may be compared ; then the limits of the production 
of crops of all kinds may be known with some de- 
gree of certainty, with their comparative cost; then 
the advantages of different methods of cultivation 
may be understood ; and in the same manner much 
of the information after which the whole agricul- 
ture of Michigan is now frequently blindly groping, 
may, with right management, and an enlarged un- 
derstanding of the capabilities of the institution, be- 
‘come as common as “household words.” But be- 
fore this time arrives, or the institution can be of any 
practical use, it must le set on its feet—it must at 
least. be able to crawl along alone, As yet it can 
hardly be said to have got out of its cradle, and even 
there it is said to have suffered much from the inex- 
perience of its nurses. How much we cannot say, for 
as yet no report has been made by the Board of Ed- 
ucation upon the subject. For the past half year 
we have had many inquiries, as to what this institu- 
tion was doing, what were the plans or designs of 
its managers, and what grade of education was tobe 


obtained at it; what was to be the cost of its main- 
tenanee, and how was it to be susta‘ned ; or would 
it be a self sustaining institution. Opinions have also 
been expressed freely as to its utility,"and we have 
now on our table communications upon the subject, 
taking both sides. We hope to be able to refer to 
these in detail next month, and also to make some 
remarks on what is expected from this institution ; 
for it cannot be denied that its progress is watched 
with much solicitude in every quarter of the Union. 





InrorMation WanreD—Of the whereabouts of 
certain subscribers who send their papers back to be 
discontinued without giving their post office address ! 
Also of certain post masters who return said papers 
without stamping the post mark upon them! Where 
does “P. Norton” live? The post master who re- 
turns his Farmer takes the trouble to write all over 
the envelope, “ Not taken from the office—I have 
returned every number since January.” The simple 
stamp of the post mark on the first number would 
have saved him the trouble of returning the second, 
and of publishing his own neglect of duty on the 
wrapper of the third, as not even on this is there a 
mark to tell where it came from. Amongst the 
several thousand names on our books there may be 
half a dozen P. Nortons, and the chances are ten to 
one against hitting the right man if we should ven- 
ture to mark one off. 

There is no necessity for either post masters or 
subscribers to write explanations and reasons for 
stopping, all over the envelops and margins of the 
papers returned ; the names of the man and his post 
office are all we want, and with these distinctly giv- 
en, we warrant no post master shall be troubled to 
return a paper the second time, Last month we re- 
ceived a paper post marked “ Goodrich, Mich.;” 
here the P. M. had done his duty, but on opening 
the paper it was found that the subscriber had cun- 
ningly cut his name out of the cover! He has un- 
doubtedly received another number, for we have 
something of a list at that office, and cannot stop 
them all to accommodate one, who seems ashamed 
to have his name known. 


H. Norton, C. Clark, J. Graham, J. Allen and W. 





B. Mason want their papers stopped. We will stop 
them, gentlemen, when you give us your address, to 
enable us to identify you, or to distinguish you from 
the many other Allens, Clarks, Nortons and Grahams 
on our subseription books. 

Battle Creek.—Our friends at Battle Creek are notified 
that the Messrs. Burrnham’s of the well known Agricultur- 
al warehouse are our only agents at that place, and have 
been so for the pasttwo years. They have always prompt- 
ly transmitted to us all subscriptions, which have come 
into their hands, and given to us immediate notice of al- 
terations or discontinuances. Allarrearages may be paid 
to them at any time, the sooner the better. We hope dur® 
ring the coming summer to make a long intended visit to 
this section of Calhoun county, and shall be pleased to 
learn what improvements are in progress there from our 
correspondents. 

f@- We intend to get up into some other portions o- 





Oakland county the present month,and perhaps reach as far 
round as our Commerce friends, 
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Notes and Queries. 

Notes on the March number of the Farmer. 

To Tue Epirok or Tau FARMER: 

Farm Labor.—This article opens an important subject 
for consideration, usually overlooked in the race after new 
isms and ologies. It seems to us, that the prices assumed 
in the estimates made in the article in question, are much 
too low ; certainly they are for Western Michigan. 

Would some of our model farmers keep accurate ac- 
counts of the labor expended on their farms, and give the 
readers of the Farmer the exact cost, we should soon have 
reliable data upon the important question of the economy 
of farm Jabor, upon which the whole economy of farming 
depends. 

Horses. —Greene’s interesting article suggests an idea 
Why not, instead of giving a stock or blooded horse some 
fanciful and often absurd name, adopt a surname which 
would at once indicate the family origin. The Morgan 
horses are some of them named in this way. For exam- 
ple, Washtenaw Morgan, should be instead of “ Washtenaw 
Chief.” All horses of “ Messenger” descent, should adopt 
that as their surname. 

Red Blaze Corn.—Mr. Robinson should describe his new 
favorite corn more exactly to enable farmers to judge ol 
its character and value, Tow tall, and what isthe charac- 
ter of its stalks? How does it ear ? When was it ripe ? 

Some of the profits of sheep —Mr. Perrin gives only the 
credit side of his sheep account so that it appears to be 
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all profit, False impressions are often given by a sort of 


loose bragging way of stating the profits of crops or ani- 
mals. 

Insurance for farmers —Mr. Kenny’s article is valuable 
as suggesting a plan for mutual insurance companies 
among farmers, But J fear that the organization he de- 
scribes, will not be found to work well in practice. So 
long as all is fair weather, and as he says, they have as yet 
had uo losses to pay, the simple machinery will perhaps 
work smoothiy. Bat when the association meets with 
losses, and assessmen's must be collected, ‘then comes 
the tug of war.” Let the lawyers get their fingers into 
the scrape, and your association would soon fall in pieces 

Too much care cannot be taken in arranging any mutu 
al association, which isto be made up of different men, 
having diff-rent interests. To secure the rights of the as 
sociation a charter is certainly necessary. We should 
have a general Jaw providing for the organization of mu- 
tual insurance companics on a safe and responsible basis. 

Raising corn, a proposition —Few of our farmers con 
sider, that in the ordinary mode of planting corn, in rows 
both ways, and ploughing or cultivating between the rows 
both ways, the corn is actually confined to about one third 
of the land on which it stands, The same cultivation 
which destroys the roots of the grasses and weeds must 
destroy the corn roots as well, except in the hills, below 
the reach of the hoe. In the ordinary mode of cultivating 
corn, after the last hoeing the weeds and grasses are left 
to grow and mature their seeds undisturbed. 

Would it not be a good plan to take much more than 
usual pains in fitting corn land, and prepare a deep, fine 
tilth for the seed, let the after culture be confined to weed 
ing, and keeping the crust on the surface broken, until the 
corn glazes, and then take thorough and effectual means 
to prevent the fall crop of weeds from seeding on the 
ground? Corn should be planted in drills, and as much 
pains as possible taken not to crowd the plants, 

Our Note Book, Washtenaw County.—The suggestions 
with regard to the fattening of pork are worthy of consider- 
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ation, Wintering hogs designed for fattening dues not 
seem profitable. Should our suggestion with regard to 
the naming of horses be acted upon, we may expect a fam- 
ily of Plover horses, who will be a credit to Michigan. 
PIETER. 


Well fattened Beef and Mutton.—During the past month, 
Mr. William Whitfield of Waterford, Oakland county, sold 
to Mr. William Smith, the proprietor of the Marine Meat 
market of this city, two head of cattle and ten Southdown 
sheep which were of extraordinary fatness, and very heavy. 
The cattle were four year olds, about three quarter bred 
Shorthorn, being sired by Guelph, the bull formerly own- 
ed by Isaac Askew of Canada, and sold by him to Judge 
Dexter. Guelph is now owned by J. D. Yerkes, and is still 
improving the stock of cattle in the southern part of Oak- 
land county. Mr, Whitfield commenced feeding these 
cattle very soon after the 15th of October, and stall fed 
them, not allowing them outside of their stalls even for 

yater, The live weight of these cattle was respectively 
2040 and 2020 pounds, and when slaugltered, the four 
quarters of each weighed respectively 1360 and 1840 
pounds. Besides these oxen Mr. Smith butchered at the 
same time an ox fatted by Mr. Durham, whose quarters 
weighed 1300 pounds and a heifer that gave 6:0 pounds of 
beef. Neither of these were of so high a quality as the 
the first two. The four carried 811 pounds of rough tal- 
low, which sold for 7 cents per lb. and their hides weigh- 
ed 562 pounds, at 4 cents per pound. 

The fen Southdown sheep were the handsomest speci- 
mens of this great mutton breed, which have been brought 
into this market, and yielded carcases which made some of 
our high livers’ mouths water, as they passed them hang- 
ing outside the posts of Smith’s doors. Two of these sheep 
weighed each, 128 pounds, two others 116, and the weights 
of the other were 114, 103, 101, 99, 96 and 88 pounds. The 
ten carried 169 poundsof rough tallow and their pelts sold 
for $2.00 each, 

The day before these cattle were slaughtered Mr. Smith 
paraded them through the streets, decorated with ribbons, 
and banners, on which were inscribed, “ The Pride of the 
North,” which we suppose meant Oukland county in gene- 
ral and Waterford in particular. 

7e3- That the American people are appreciative of any 
substantial service rendered them, is seen in the result of 
Dr, Ayer’s enterprise. It was something of a venture for 
a chemist of his splendid reputation among the literati of 
the world, to risk it in the prodaction of Cough Drops and 
Pills. But he boldly threw himself into the gap where his 
talents could best subserve the public weal, and it is now 


easy to see that he did not misjudge the temper of his 
countrymen. Throughout this nation and some foreign 
lands, his name is foremost at the bedside of sickness— 
while in the good he scatters, he is second to no living 
man, He wins the brightest inurels man can wear, and 
enjoys in untold measure the luxury of doing good. [Ob- 
server, Dubuque, |owa.] 


Zingaro.—We wish our readers who are interested in 
horses to notice the advertisement and to read his pedi- 
gree. It proves him one of the best descended thorough- 
breds which has been brought into this State, and is well 
worthy the attention of breeders. 

fa It will be seen that Mr. Crippen advertises his 
celebrated young bull Orpheus for the first time. The ad- 
vertisement contains his pedigree at length. 

Tall Timothy.—D. W. Woodman of Keene, Ionia coun- 
ty writes, that he meaua this season to beat the Siate rais- 
ing timothy grass, as he thinks he did last year, having 
cut some that measured six feet eleven inches, 
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Michigan Stock Register. 


The letter e after figures denotes English Herdbook, and 
where there is no letter the American Herdbook is meart. 


— 








Shorthorns. 


No. 57.—THIRD DUKE. Bull—Red. Bred by 5. 

Chapman of Clockville, Madison Co., N. Y., and sold 

to Marten Heydenburgh of Kalamazoo, March 27, 1857, 

Calved June 11, 1855. 

Sire Halon, imported, 11552 BE. H B. 

Dam Hilpa 4th, by Duke of Wellington, imported, 
65 A., 3654 E. 

g. dam, Hilpa by Cleveland Lad 3407 E, imported by 
George Vail from the herd of Thos. Bates, of Kirk- 
leavington. 

g. g. dam, Hawk Eye, by Red Rose Bull 2493 E. 

g. g. g. dam, Hurt, by Rex 1875 BE. 

g- g. g. g. dam, bred by Mr. Richardson, of Hart, Dur- 
ham, Engiand, from an old and celebrated milking 
tribe of Shorthorns, 

Mr. Heydenburgh writes us as follows relative to this 
bull, “ As you have lately written on the subject of growth 
of cattle, I send you the following figures as showing the 
growth of Third Duke within the year. On the first of 
March 1857, he was less than 900 pounds, but I have not 
the exact figures at hand, On the 20th of June he weigh- 
ed 1170 lbs; onthe 20th of September 1465 lbs. and on 
the Ist of March 1858, 1675 lbs showing a gain of £00 lbs. 
within the year. He is now in moderate condition, his 
keep being only enough to promote a healthy growth. 


No. 58.—SIR DUKE. Bull, red and white, bred by S. 
W. Palmer, of Norvell, Michigan, and sold to Messrs. 
Pardee & Nye of Big Springs, Laporte Co., Indiana. 
Calved June 80, 1857, 

Sire, Sir David, 2212, A. H. B. 

Dam Bonny Lass 24, (P, 312 Vol. 2 A, H. B.) by Dal- 
limore 400 A, H. B. 

g dam. Bonny Lass, by Romulus $24, a bull sired by 
Comet, 1854 E. H. B, imported into Kentucky. 

g. g. dam, Fashion, by Young Don Juan 8610 E. H. B. 
imported. 

g. g. g. dam, Grizzel, by Studley Grange 1483 KE. 

g. g. g. g. dam, Young Fanny, by Young Dimple 971 F. 

g.g.g@ g. g. dam Old Fanny, by Layton 2190 E. 

This bull comes of a dam which is an excellent milker 
and a well formed cow, of good points, 


Devons, 


No. 19.—JACK DOWNING. Bred by C. M. Ballard 
of Sheldon, Wyoming Co, N. Y., and now owned by 
Messrs. Ballard, Niles, Michigan. Calved May 20th, 
1853, 

Sire Dibbble Bull, bred in England by Mr. Davy of 
Flitton Barion, Devonshire, and imported by Mr. 
Vernon of Genesee Cr., N.Y. He was unquestion- 
ably one of the best animals ever imported, 

Dam Julia, by Splendid, bred by Wm. Garbutt, Wheat- 
land, N. Y. 

* g. dam, Ticket by Red Jacket, bred by Beck & Garbutt. 

g g, dam, Victoria, by Holkham, bred by Hurlburt of 
Connecticut. 

g. g. g- dam, Devon. 

Jack Downing took the 1st premium in Class of “ Devon 

Bulls three years old and over,” at the Fair in Wyoming 

Co., N. ¥., in 1856. 


No. 20 - WYOMING. Bred and owned by M.M. & O, 
W. Ballard, Niles, Mich. Calved June 18th, 1857. 
Sire Coke 160, bred by Col. L. G. Morris, Mount Ford 

ham, N. Y.; Coke by the celebrated prize bull Ma- 
jor 227, out of imported Virtue 469, bred by the Earl 
of Leicester in England, Virtue 469, was got by Bar- 
ton son of the celebrated bull Hundred Guinea 56. 
out of Venus 459, by Verby 23, out of Virgin 468, by 
Spencer, out of Violet 467. 
Major 287, was bred by R. C. Gapper, of Thornhill, C, 
W, sire Billy, dam Beauty, both imported by Mr. 
Gapper from the Herd of Mr. Darcy of North Mol- 
ton, Devonshire, Eng. 
Dam May Flower, by Coke, 160, 
g. dam, Rosa, by Dib'e Bull, 
g. g. dam, Beauty 
g. g. g. dam, Vict 
g, gg. g. dam, | 
Island. 
3eauty took the first premium atthe N. Y. State Agri- 
cultural Show at Buffalo in 1°48, then one year old. Vic- 
toria was winner of the first premium at the N. Y, State 

Agricultural Show at Utica in 1845 and of six first premi- 

ums in Genesee Co. N. Y., showing against stock cows of 

She is also mother of Sophia, bred by E. P. 

Beck and sold to Ambrose Stevens. Sophia took the first 

Premium at N, Y. State Agricultural Show at Syracuse in 

1849. 

No. 21.—MAJOR. Bred by C. M. Ballard, Sheldon, 
Wyoming Co. N. Y¥., and now owned by Messrs. Bal- 
lard, Niles, Mich, Calved May 10th 1855, 

Sire Coke 160. Bred by Col. L. G. Morris, Mount 
Fordham, N. Y. 

g. sire, Major 257, bred by R. C. Gapper of Canada 
West. 

g. g. sire, Billy, imported, 

Dam Julia by Splendid, bred by Wm. Garbutt, Wheat- 
land, N. Y. 

g- dam, Ticket, bred by E. P. Beck, Sheldon, Wyoming 
Oo..N. ¥. 

g. g. dam, Victoria. 

g. g. g- dam, Devon. 

Sire of Ticket was Red Jacket, g. sire, Brandy, bred by 
Hon, R. King of Long Island from stock imported from 
karl Leicester. 

Julia was one of the heifers that shared the prize award- 
ed to EK. P. Beck for the best three cows and best three 
heifers at the N. Y. State Agricultural Fair at Rochester in 
1851. 

Nee 22.—VERNON,. Bred and owned by Messrs. Bal- 
lard, Niles. Mich. Calved Feb. 8th 1858, 

Sire Major, 21 Mich. Stock Reg, 

g. sire, Coke 160, 

g. g. sire, Major 237, 

g. g. g. sire, Billy, imported. 

Dam Rose, 25 Mich. Stock Register, 
g. dam, Rosewood by Dibble, 

g. g- dam, Preminm by Splendid. 

g. g. g. dam, Crescent by Holkham, 
g. g. g. g. dam, Devon, 

No. 23.—JACK DOWNING, Jr. Bred by GC, M. Bal- 
lard of Sheldon, Wyoming Co. N. Y. and now owned 
by Messrs. Ballard, Niles, Mich. Cualved July Ist 1856, 
Bire Jack Downing, 19 Mich. Stock Register. 

g. sire imported Dibble Bull, 
Dam Julia by Splendid. 
g. dam, Ticket by Red Jacket, 


g. g. dam Victoria by Holkham, 
g- g. g. dam, Devon. 


rted by King, of Long 


any breed. 
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No. 24.—DAIRY MAID. Bred by C. M, Ballard, 
Sheldon, Wyoming Co, N. Y, Calved May, 1854, 
Sire Splendid, bred Wm. Garbutt of Wheatland N. Y. 
g. sire, Dibble imported, 

Dam Crescent by Splendid. 
g. dam, Betty by Dibble, 
g. g. dam, Devon. 
Dairy Maid is a great milker. When two years old she 
averaged sixteen quarts per day from June till November. 


No. 25.—ROSE. Bred by C. M. Ballard, Sheldon, Wyo- 
ming Co, N. Y., and now owned by Messrs, Ballard, 
Niles, Michigan. Calved May 5th, 1855, 

Sire Jack Downing, 19 Mich. Stock Register. 

g. sire, imported Dibble Bull. 

Dam Rosewood by Dibble. 

g. dam, Premium by S: ‘-ndid. 

g. g. dam, Crescent by /! \!ham, bred by Hurlburt of 
Connecticut, 

g. g. g. dam, Devon. 

Premium was winner of a ist prize at the N. Y. State 
Agricultural Fair. Rose won the 1st premium in her 
class at the Tonawanda Valley Agricultural Association, 
N. Y., in 1856. 

No. 26.—MAY FLOWER. Bred by E. P. Beck of 
Sheldon Wyoming Co. N. Y. and now owend by M. M. 
& O, W. Ballard, Niles, Mich. 

Sire Coke 169, Davy’s Devon Herd Book, Cuke was 
bred by Col. L. G. Morris of Mount Fordham N. Y., 
and is now the property of Messrs, Beck & Garbutt 
of N. Y. 

His sire was Major 237. 

g. sire, Billy, bred by Mr. Darcy of North Moulton 
Devonshire. 

Dam Virtue 469, by Barton, bred by Mr. G. Turner of 
Devonshire, Eng. 

g. dam, Venus 459, by Derby 28, 

g. g. dam, Virgin 468. 

g. g. g. dam, Violet 467. 

Dam Rosa by Dibble, 

g. dam. Beauty. 

g- g. dam, Victoria. 

g- g. g. dam, Devon, imported by King of Long Island, 
see Beauty and Victoria in pedigree of Wyoming. 

May Flower is an animal of uncommon perfection. She 
was pronounced by her breeder, Mr. Beck, to be the “ full- 
est in her points of any animal ever bred by him.” She 
was winner of the {st premium in her class at the Wyo- 
ming Co. Fair, N. Y., in 1856. 

No. 27.—JENNY LIND. Bred by O. M. Ballard, 
Sheldon Wyoming Co., N. Y., and owned by Messrs. 
Ballard, Niles, Mich. Calved March 18th 1856. 

Sire Coke 160, Davy Devon Herd Book. 

g. sire, Major 237. 

g. g. sire, Billy, imported. 

Dam Crescent by Splendid. 

g. dam, Betty by Dibble. 

g. g. dam, Devon, 

No. 28.—CURLY. Bred by ©. M. Ballard, Sheldon, 
Wyoming Co. N. Y., and now owned by Messrs, Bal- 
lard, Niles, Mich, Calved May 7th 1856, 

Sire Coke 160. 

g. sire, Major 287. 

g. g. sire, Billy, imported, 

Dam Beauty by Splendid, bred by Wm. Garbutt, 


Wheatland, N. Y. 
g. dam, Silvia by Walter, bred by E. P. Beck, Wyo- 
ming Oo., N. Y. 
gg. dam. Sleekey by Holkham, bred by Hurlburt of 
Connecticut. 
g. g- dam, Devon. 


. 
or 


No. 29.—KATE. Bred and owned by Messrs. Ballard, 
Niles, Michigan. Calved May 80th, 1857. 

Sire Major 21 Mich. Stock Register. 

g. sire, Coke 160. 

g. g. sire Major 237. 

g. g. g. sire Billy, imported. 

Dam Dary Maid, 24 Mich. Stock Register. 
g. dam, Crescent by Splendid. 

g. g, dam, Betty by Dibble. 

g. g. g. dam, Devon. 

No. 30.—RED LADY. Bred by C. M. Ballard of Shel- 
don, Wyoming Co., N. Y. and now owned by Messrs. 
Ballard, Niles, Mich. Calved April 4th, 1856, 

Sire Coke, 160. 
g. sire, Major 237. 
g. g. sire, Billy, imported. 
Dam Julia, by Spledid. 
g. dam, Ticket by Red Jacket, 
g. g. dam, Victoria by Holkham. 
g. g. g. dam, Devon. 
——- p> --—-—-~ 
Wainwright’s Devons.—It will be noticed by our adver- 
tizing columns that C. 8S. Wainwright, Esq., has issued his 
catalogue of his herd of North Devon Cattle for 1858, Mr. 

Wainwright is the most extensive breeder of Devons in 

Eastern New York, and his herd has been selected and 

kept up with the greatest care. We commend the notice 

to the attention of the Devon breeders in this State, as 
affording them an opportunity for crossing, 

t=" It will be noted that Mr. Eldred advertizes, his 
Kemble Jackson colt, named Wild Dayrell, for this season. 
This family is not of rapid growth, and mature but slowly, 
It is however, the most celebrated trotting stock we ‘have, 
asa distinct family of trotters. Wild Dayrell possesses 
much of that muscular form and free action for which the 
Jackson stock is so famous, and though entirely untrained 
as yet, shows an uncommon turn of speed for a three year 
old. For mares witha considerable dash of blood, and 
from which it is desirable to raise choice trotters, from 
noted stock, he is likely to prove a most admirable sire, 

A good cow.—A correspondent of the Country Gentle- 
man which by the way is far superior as an agricultural 
weekly, to any other publication issued from the Ameri- 
can Press, writes as follows : 

“While ona visit, last fall at Marshall, Michigan, my 
friend Chas. T. Gorham, Esq., showed me his cow, which 
kept on grass only, yielded milk as follows : 

1857 June 1........--..66 pounds 9 ounces. 

te se 


ee oa ee 69 3 
SS 71 og * 
SS eee 72 Ss. 8) 
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eS 73 ¢ 6 * 
CO eA SEE: 76 “ 


In all the month of June she yielded over a ton of milk! 
In one week she made 19 pounds 5 ounces of butter, be- 
sides the loss, by careléssness, of cream, suposed to be 
cnough to make up the butter to three pounds per day ! 

Remedy for failing wells-—My experience in well digging 
may be of some benefit to the readers of the Farmer. Ifa 
well does not afford water enough, it is a good plan to dig 
a trench to it eight or ten feet deep and lay an under- 
ground drain with tile, or some material that will answer 
the purpose. Cover the tile with straw to keep the sand 
from running down between the tiles; fill in with clean 
sand to the depth of a foot or more, and then fill up with 
the earth that comes out of the trench. If your well then 
fails in the driest seasons, dig more trenches, until you 
have a sufficient supply of water. : 

I dug a well last fall in clay soil, and found very little 
water. I then dug a trench forty feet long, and filled up 
as nbove described, and have had an abundance of water 
ever since. 





I would like to have some one who has had experienee 


in the matter, give information through the Farmer as to 
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the best, cheapest, most convenienttbese, vn it lated and |a- 
bor saving plan for stabling cattle, 

Also I wish to know if any of the readers of the Farmer 
have used Hoyt’s rotary plow, and if so, whether it works 
better and is easier of draught, or superior to the com- 
mon plow. From the description I have of it I think it 
must be an improvement on the common plow, and thatin 
soils suitable for it, it must be easier draught and pulver- 
ize the soil better. Gro. CLARK. 

Ecorse, Mich. 


The Markets and the Prospects. 


On the first of April, navigation is resumed, because at 
that date the insurance companies begin to issue policies. 
But this will not be likely to affect business, which will not 
be fully resumed until the New York canals are ready to 
convey prodnceeastward. There are many inquiriesmade 
just now as to the prospects of prices of produce on the 
opening of business, and it is somewhat difficult state what 
prices may possibly be. We are inclined to think that 
Michian wheat of the best quality will go up and our rea. 
sons for so thinking are, that Michigan grows a quality of 
this grain which is sought after by eastern millers to mix 
with the inferior kinds which can be grown any where. 
The Genesee Valley and Western New York at one time 
produced large quantities of this kind of grain, but last 
year the crop in that sectien was a total failure. Hence 
it is that there are orders now in our market for the pur- 
chase of considerable quantities mostly to supply eastern 
millers. 

Winter wheat has sold within a week in this market at 
high as 95 cents, but this is above the average rates which 
have been from 85 to 90 cents. But the prices given for 
good samples of white wheat in New York market show 
that wheat would bring higher rates were transportation 
possible, for 25 cents per bushel pays commission, insur- 
ance, freight, and risk, and this added to 90 cents makes 
white wheat worth only 115 cents, whilst itis quoted as 
worth, 125 to 140 cents. We think therefore that our 
wheat should come up a little over what has as yet been 
given for it. Though with the slight foreign demand it 
will not bear much setting up. The other grains remain 
about the same as last month, corn being firmer, and like- 
ly to be in request. 

The wool busines is very quiet, and without movement’ 
We are still of the opinion expressed last menth, that at 
the opening of the trade, prices will rule low. The man, 
facturers feel so well supplied that unless they can obtain 
the clip at very low rates, they will not step into competi- 
tion with the speculators, who will thence, be permitted to 
have the market to themselves, The result of this state 
of things will be a very low range of prices, especially du- 
ring the seasou of ths clip; after which it probable they 
will be better, for two good reasons. By the middle of 
July the manufacturers will be ready to step into market 
to buy, and next it it will be found that there will be no 
such clip as last year. Then the wool was taken off a 
month later than usual, the growth of 18 instead of 12 
months increased produce the of wool at least one twelfth, 
and this year should the season be an early one, the sheep 
will be found to average at least one sixth less woo] than 
was taken off them last season, This decrease must affect 
the market some, but it will not be found to do so until a 
late part of the season. There is as yet no change in pri- 
ces, and we give them as the quotations in the two leading 
markets : 





Boston. New York. 
American Saxon,...... 44046 45 a 46 
Full blood Merino, .... 38 a 40 86 a 40 
Half & 3 blood,........ 82 a 36 82 a 86 
Quarter blood, ....-... 23 a 28 24 a 30 


The Markets, 


BREADSTUFFS AND GRAIN. SEEDS, PLASTER, SALT, &c. 








Flour, bbl,.......- $3.75 a 5 00/Olover per bush,....$4,00 a 5,00 
Cornmeal, 160 lbs.... 1,00 a 0.00/Timothy,............ 2,50a 3,00 
Buckwheat, 100 iba... 1.00 a 0.00)/Red top,............ 0.00 a 2,00 
Wheat, bush......--.085 a 0 94/Blue grass,.......... 125 a 3,00 
Corn, bush .. --0.40 0,0,45) Millet, 1.50 Hungarian grass $5 
Oats, bush......-----0,27 a 0,30/Sandusky plaster, bbl, 1,25 a —— 
Barley, per 100 bs... 1,00 a 1,12)‘irand River;........ 1,60 a —— 
BEEF, MUTTON, &c. N bP ilrenpinr tet for 1,13 a —— 
Beef on foot...-.--- $2,50 a 3,25|San — water lime, 1,50 . —_— 
Beef dressed .....----4,50 a 5,50|** Ke Nene ss da leh ig <7 
sheep, dressed per 1b.0,3¢a 0,05 Salt fine bbls,........ 2,00 2 —— 
Sheep on foot,......- 2,50 a 3 50| “0 Coarse,..-.-.... 2,25 3 —— 
Hogs pr lb 6c, pr 100. 5,00 a 5,50 MISCELLANEOUS. 
Turkeys ........-----1,00 a 1,25)Apples per bush,..... 0.40a 0.60 
Chickens, pair.....--0,25 a 3744| White fisn, half tbl,..4,00 a 4,50 
Geese. ....-....-----37)4 a 0,5t| White beans per bush, 1.00 a 1,25 
Eggs per d z...-.... 10a Sheep pelts,.......... 1,00 a 1.50 
Butter, per Ib fresh.. 12 a 14/‘iay timothy, ton, 8,00 210.00 
G0) RE csanee 10 2 1: |\Common,........-- 6,00 a 8,00 
Cheese per lb...--... 92 1} TORT dnecdecsccesde a 
1}. t°* Ol, cawabesn socal MOO 











aa 


And Combined 


Mower, 
PATENTED IN 1857 & 1858. 
Manufactured by 


CHARLES HOWELL, 
Cleveland Ohio. 
(Send for Descriptive Circular.) 





ORPHEUS. 


‘he above named “hortho n Bull, will be let to a limited number 
of thorough-bred oows, the coming season, at my farm, in 
Coldwater. 

Price of service $15, for the season for three months from date 
of first se: vice. 

Cc ws placed in my care, at the owners risk, will be well provided 
fo at 50 cents per week. 

To speak of his merits is unnecessary to the breeders of this 
stock. His pedigree aunexed is sufficient to show that in purity of 
bleod he is excelled by no animal in the country. 

PepiGREE— On side of dam.—1, Songstrees, imported, by Snow 

bail, [10846 K.] 

2. Melody by Sir Thomas Fairfax 5196. 
3. Magie by Wal’ace 5546. 

4, —— by Wellington 2824, 

5. —— by Marmion 406. 

6. Daphne by Merlin 439. 

8. Nell (iwi nne by Layton, 865. 

9, —— by | avorite 252. 

10, —— by Favorite 252, 
11, —— by Hubback 419. 


12, —— by Snowdon’s bull 612. 
13, —— by Marstells bull 912, 
14. —— by Masterman’s butl 442, 


15, by the Stud ey bull 626, 


PepiGrre—On side of Sire.—Duke of Gloucester, 11382, sired-by 
Grand Duke, 16284, from r 
1, Duchess"69, by 2d Duke of Oxford, 9046. 
2 Duchess 56, br 31 Duke of Nort’ umberland, 3646. 
8. Duchess 51, by Cleveland Lad, 3409. 
4. Duchess 41 by Belvidere, 1706. 
5. Duchess 32, by 84 Hubback 1423, 
6. Duchess, 19 by 24 Hubback 1423, 
7. Duchess 12, by the Earl, 646. 
8. Ducheas 4, by Ketten 2d, 710. 
9. Duches 1, by Comet, 165, 
10. ——by Favorite, 252. 
11. —— by Daisy bull‘ 175. 
12. —— by tavorite, 252. 
13. —— by Hubback 319. 
14. —— by J. Browns Red Bul). 








J. B. ORIPPEN, Coldwater, Mich. 
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FLOWER SEEDS! 


J. M. THORBUKN & CO, bave just publi-hed their CATA- 
LOGUE OF FLOWER SEEDS for 1858 wth practie | directions 
for the cul-ure, cont ining over 1000 VARIETIES »#nd many of 
them quite new and rare, among which are the foliowing gen x? 


Acroclinium roseum, new Rhodanthe like flower, 
per packet 25 cts. 

Alonsoa Warczewiczii. bright crimson, per pkt, 25c. 

Linum grand iflorum Kermesinum, beauti!u! crimson 
Fax, per packet 25 cts. 

Linum Lewisii Variegata, splendid vari gated, 25c 

Phlox Drummondii Alba, do Leopoldina Napoleon, 
do Queen Victoria §& Oculuta, all magouificent, 

per packet 10c¢ each. 
Portulacca Caryuphylloides, new Carnation striped, 
10c per packet. 
Asters, incomparabilis, cevon distinct fine German 
sorts, 10c per packet. 

Stocks, grandiflora gc. six hcautiful German sorts, 
0c per packet. 

Leptosiphon aureus and lutus, both new, 10¢ per pkt 

Tropeolum minus Coccineus, hardy dwarf crimson, 
10¢ per packet. 

Ipomea, tricolor, nova, new, beautiful, striped and 
hardy, 25¢ ; er packet. 

Whitlavia grandiflora, beautiful blue hardy annual, 
10 per packet. 

Datura Meteloides, new hardy annual, 25c per pkt. 

Sabbatia Campestris, new green-bouse annual, do. 





We have but a limited supply of t e above s-eds end orders w Ii 
be filled in rotation, 02 recespt of onder covering the amount we 
send the avoyv , postage paid, us also ihe flowing, 

COLLECTIONS OF 


100 Varieties of Annual, Biennial and Perennials, for. ---- $4 0" 

50 od dy do Ge! > “etese 2 00 

25 “ Annuals 

10 « a> 

Qu “6 New an! Rare Annu‘is 

20 “ Choice ~reen Huuse Seeds weosn B50 

40 6 do do a os Eo eee 2H 

20 OC American Seeds for European Culture, .. 2 00 
ALSO: 

Choice Asso:tments for Roc wo:k,..-- 222.2. eee e eens $1 00 
co do ce iy Eee 
do do * Oroamenta} trrasses, oueeeh naan, Te 
do do © Tmportd G: rman Asters and sto ks 


7 tol 50 


We can still s 1pply Py or Gen of inte ary 
Dante, —’ Rourke & Sanasrer No. 1. Pras, each at 
40cts. per quart. 
Napoveon & KuGente. each at T5ets. per quart. 
Harrisoy’s Gory & Perrgcrion, 50cts per qt. each 
Farrsearb’s CuaMPiON Or ExGLanp, 30 per quart. 
Rep, Wuire and YeELLow Onion, from $1.50 to 
[$2.50 per Ib. 
Hurnarp Squasn, 25cts. per oz. 
Lone Orance Carrot, #1 00 per Ib. 
Arrican Imvners, true, #1.00 per Ib. 
Sorcuum or CuiNese SuGar Cane, 25cts per Ib. 
Hemvock ‘Tree Seep, (clean), T5cts per oz. 
, WeyMourn Pine, (clean seed), $3.00 per Ib. 
Norway Srruce, $1.50 per Ib. 
KuUROPEAN Si.ver Fir, $1.50 per Ib. 
Decipuous Cyvress, 50 cts per quart. 
J M.° ORLURN & CO 
15 Joho s'., New York, 
C talocues wil! be mafled to ap; hean’s enc Osi g a pos‘age 
Stamp. Ulease say whether a Fiower or Vegetatle 3.ed C talojue 
is want d mai 2t 


PREMIUM SHORTHORNS. 
BOR SAGE. 


: The enbssriber off/rs for sale, at oriees cor responding with the 
times, ten tirs: class bail calves and about tweoty heiers and cows, 


At my farmat Lebanon, Ohio. 


Manv ofthe e are prem um anima's aad none of them would ap- 
pear badly ia a ring. Rk. G. CORWIN, 


- 








FOURTH ANNUAL CATALOGUE 


THOROUGHBRED NORTH DEVON CATTLE 
The property of 
(,8. WAIN W RIGST, The Meadows, Khinebeck. Duchess Co. N, Y. 
Ts subscriber has just iesued h's catalogue for the present s2a- 
aon, conta ning full ped'g ers of ail ‘he anima's composirg his 
herd at this da‘e, tems of sale, &c He offe s at private sale -ome 
half a) ozen yeang bul sand ahout the same number of f males; all 
of them of the very first quality, a'd either tred or impore: by 
himseif. Cop es, with t ¢ prices marked e#gai st such animals as 
re ior sale, May be had by addressing him as above. 
: Cc. 8. WALN WRIGHT, 
3t 


April Ist, 18'8. 


FRUIT TREES. 


All K nds of 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrabbery, 
FLOWERING PLANTS, &c. 


Vrawbery, Rospberry, Goo ebe'ry Plan’s of choice varieties, 
Grapevn 8, White Grape Currants, and otaer choice varietizs by 
the hundred or thousan !, 


Hardy Ever-blooming Roses. 
20,000 Evergreen Trees of hardy varieties, 


GREENHOUSE PLANTS, 


Roees for winter bloom ng in pots. Asparsgus Ro ts. Pie Plant. 

Div ytra Spectabilis, a new har-ty flowericg herbaceous plant. 

A great varie y of other plan-s forsa eat w ol sale and retail, very 

low, by HUBBARD & DAVIS, 
Det: oi’, Mareh, 1857. 


Windsor N ursery. 





mar?2t. 





ME subsbri'er off-rs for sale th’s spri g the largest and best 
grown +teck of Fruit and Gr amental trees, &., that he has 
ver hai, Amongst wh chare several thousand extra sized Avple 
snd Pear trees b th Dwa tand Standard, ju-t beginning to bear, 
such as can probably be pr cured in no ot! er nursery. 
Catalogues will be fo ward-d to all appl cants enclosing a post- 
ag’ St mp, these hace Leen prepsred frome refi) onspection of 
the fruits grown on the greund and covey correct iniormation, 


,|Sa b as cannot be procvied in Other catal gues. 


‘irders promptly attended to, carefully packed and de'ivere? free 
of charge in Detr it -B Noduy: nonur-ery stock), 
Windsor C W., March Ist, 1858 2t JAMES DOUGALL. 


THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY. 
SIR JAMES CLARKE’S 


CELEBRATED FEMALE PILLS ! 


Prepared froma Prescription of Sir John Clarke, 
M. D. chysician Extraordinary to the Queen. 


TENHIS invaluab’e medicine is unfailing in the cure of all those 

painful and danverous disorvers incident to the ‘em'e con- 
stitution Jt modera‘es all excess, and 1emoves all obstructions, 
and a speedy cure may be relied on, 


TO MAKRIED LADIES 


{tis pe-uliarly suited. It will in a short time bring on the month- 
ly period with regularity 

Kach bottle, pics Que Dol'ar, bears the Government Stamp of 
Great Britain, to prevent counterfeits, 

CAUTION. 

These Pills should not be taken by females that are pregnant, 
during the first three months, ax they are sure to bring on mescar- 
riage; but asevery oth rtime and in every other case, they are 
perfectly safe. 

» all cass of Nervous and Spinal Affections, Pains in the back 
ind tims, Herviaess, Fatigue on Slight Exertiou, Palpitation of 
the Heart, Lowness of Spirits, Hysteries. Sick Headache, Whites, 
and al the painful dsordera oceasioned by ad sorder-d system, 
these P.lis will effect « cure when all otaer mean. have failed, and 
although a powerful remedy. dy not contain iron, calomel, antimo- 
ay, or any thing hurtfai to the cons itut oa, 

Full di-ec’ious accompany each pa kage. 

Sole Agents for the United States and Cansda, 

JOB MOSES, 
(Late I. C, Baldwin & Co.) 
Rocieste , N. Y. 

N. P.—$1.00 and 6 postage stamns enclosed to and any autho- 
ize1 Agect. wil: ensure a bottle of the Fills by return mail. 

For sale in Detroit by J.5. CUTHBERT & CO.,J 8S. FAKRAND 
T. & J. oINGMMAN, and in owe Druggist Store in every town in 
the United states. April Ist, 1558. ¢m 
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THE THOROUGHBRED STALLION 


ZINGARO, 


From Gipsey, half sister to Mr. Ten Broek’s Pryor, will stand for this Season at the Stable of the Sub- 
scriber at Burr Oak, St. Joseph county, Mich. 
( About half a mile north of Burr Oak Station on the Southern Michigan Railroad). 








oe Oe 


TERMS :— $20 for service during the season, and one dollar to the groom, to be pard in cash or by satisfactory note at 
the time of service. 
No mare will be insured. Al accidents and escapes at ihe risk of the owner of the mare. 
Good pa:turage furnished on reasonabie terms. 


DESCRIPTION. 
Z ngero, i. five years o'd on the 15th of April, of beautiful dak ci e-nut in co'or, and somewhat over fifteen hands, high of great | 
substance, aud ‘ooking much taller than he is. Porters Spirit of the T mes states that “ his introduction into Michigan will produce a 
New Cra in rai-ing ho:ses there.; 


PEDIGREE. 


There is no horse in the United States, which presents a more direct and cexceVent pedigree then Zingearo His Cam was Young 
Gipsey, sir-d by Mercer, out ¢f o'd Gipsey, the dam of Pryor, ihe bore wh eh Mr. Ten Broek took to Fnglond with Lecomp e and Pri- 
orest: Oid Gipsey, was own sister to Medoc, by American Ec ipse, out cf Young Maid of the Gaks. by Ex) edition; she by Spread Eagle 
from M.id of the Oaks; she from a dam by Shark», &c. + Xpe it‘on was got by Pegassus who wes got by Eclipse. 

Young Gsevs sire wis Mercer, a horse import: d by Capt. Stocton of New Jersey, sired by Emilius, dum Young Mouse, by Godol- 
phin, g. dam, Mouse by wir David, g. g. dam Lovisa by Ormond, g. g.g. cam, Evelina by Highil) er, out of Termaga.t, from a daugh- 
ter ofa Regular mure, 

Kmilias was the sire of Priam, and on the side of the sire runs beck direetly th ough Orville, Beni! brough, Kirg Fergus, Ee ipse 
M:rske, Squ rt, Bartlett. Childers, to tue Da ly Arabian. By the dain bmily, throu h Siasotord, Haphazard, Highflyer, Hered, Tartar, 
Partner, Jigg to the Byerly Turk r 

Im or‘ed Trus‘ee, the sire of Zingaro, was by Catton wiio traces back in a direct line by his sire throuch Golump»s. Gohanna, 
Mercur: to English Eclip e; end by his cam Kmmz, thr uch Whisker, Waxy, tot-8-08, to Ecl pse again, aud by her dam Gibside Fairy 
through H-rmas, Chrysclite, 10 Blossom a daugiter of Ch Iders, 








Ail comminn cati ns way be adcressed to WILTLIAM MORRIS, 
ap:3t Barr Oak, St. Jvseph Co. Mich, 
WILD DAYRELL. 
——--- woe ~- 


HIS young TROTTING ST‘ LLION will stend the coming sea‘on, limited to twenty mares, at the farm of the subscriber, adjoin 
iug the village of Farmi: gion, 19 mils from Detroit. 


TERMS, 


At $30 the season, money to be paid whn mare is first serve ', season to close on the Ist of August, 
All insres noi proven to be with foal will be entitled to services the following season. 


PEDIGREE, 


WILD DAYRELL wes foaled June 14, 1854, is 16 hands high, mahogany bay, black legs main and tail with two white hind feet, 
was sired by Kemble Jucksov ; dam lady More vut of Messenger Maid b M m-rino Paymuster he oy Vid Mem|rino, he by Imported 
Mevenger. Membrino Paymaster was the sire of Iola,-Membr no Chi f, Goliwh, &c. 

Kembte Jackson was sired ‘y And ew Jackson ; dam Fanny Kemble, 6 ster to Milers Da ~sel the dam of American Fe ipse, Andrew 
Jackson was sited by the celebrated hoise Kasiaw, was got by the Impoited hor eGiand Bashaw, ‘The dam ot Ancrew Jackson was 
by Wh net who was sired by O'd Imported Messenger. Andrew J#c¢ son was the sire of New York Blick Hawk, Jackson, Young 
Andrew Jackson, and Henry Olay, (tre sire ov Cass-us M. C ay) all noted for see’. Keuble J+ck-oa made the best tiot, three miles 
10 a 250 pound wegon, ever made in the worl —trottug two heats without a tkip ia 8.03 and 8.04)4, 

Cood pastare furnished ‘cr mares from a distance at 50 cents per week. 

The sub ciiber wi'l not hold himself jiable tor accicents or Escapes should any cecur. 

(Ce “rotting stock boing desi able for al purposes, and being as readily raised as racers, J have nrocured stallions of the best and 
most noted bluca and such as have been bred f ow the hest trotters which tle United States Lave produced. 

F. E. ELDRED 

Spring B ook Farm, Farmington, April Ist, 1853, 4t 





THE TROTTING STALLION 


GLEN BLACK - HAWK. 


Will stand for mares the ensuing season, at the Stable of the subscriber on the 


GRATIOT ROAD, ONE AND A HALF MILES FROM CITY HALL, DETROIT. 
SEASON TO COMMENOE APRIL 121TH, CLOSE SEPTEMBER Ist, 
If sufficient encouragement is given, I wiil send Black-Hawk to Gro-s Isle the two last days in each week during the season. 


TERMS. 
$12 SINGLE LEAP, $20 SE“ SUN, $25 TO INSURE. 
gy” Leap and Scason Money to be paid when Mare is first served. 
; PED: GREE. 
Sire, Lone Star by Old Vermont Black Hawk ; dam, Messenger Rtock, 


R. W, HIGBY. 
Detroit, April, 1858. 
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The following remedies are offered to the pub- 
lic as the best, most perfect, which science can 
aff'rd. Ayer’s CATHARTIC PitLs have been 
prepared with the utmost skill which the medi- 
cal profession of this age possesses, and their ef- 
fects show they have virtues which surpass any 
combination of medicines hithertoknown. Oth- 
er preparations do more or less good; but this 
cures such dangerous complaints, so (quick and so surely, as to 
prove an efficacy and a power to uproot disease beyond anything 
which men have known before. By removing the obstructions of 
the internal organs and stimulating them into healthy action, they 
renovate the fountains of life and vigor,—health courses anew 
through the body, and the sick man is wellagain. They are adapt- 
ed to disease, and diseas® only, for when taken by one in heath 
they produce but little effect. This is the perfection of medicine, 
It is antogonistic to disease, and no more. Tender children may 
take them with impunity. If they are sick they will cure them, if 
they are well they will do them no harm, 





Give them to some patient who has been prostrated with bilious 
complaint : see his beat-up, totteriog form straighten with strength 
again; see his long-lost appetite return; s¢e his clammy featuces 
blossom into health. Give them to some sufferer whose foul blood 
has burst out in scrofula till his skin 1s covered with sores; who 
stands, or sits, or lies in anguish. He has been drenched ins‘de 
and out with every potion which ingenui,y could sugg-st. Give 
him these Pills, and mark the effect ; see the scabs .all from his 
body; see the late leper that is clean. Give them to him whose 
angry humors have planted rheumatism in his joints and bones; 
move him, and he screeches with pain ; he too has been soaked 
through every muscle of his body with liniments and salves; give 
him these Pills to purify his blood; they may not cure him, for, 
alas ! there are cases which no mortal power can reach ; but mark, 
he walks with crutches now, aud now he walks alone; they have 
cured him. Give them to the lean, sour, haggard dyspeptic, whose 
gnawing stomach has long ago eaten every smile from his face and 
every wuscle from his body. See his appetite return, and with it 
his health ; see the new man. See her that was rediant with 
health and loveliness blasted and too early withering away: want 
of exercise or mental anguish, or some lurking direase, has derang- 
ed the internal organs of digestion, assimilation or secretion, t Il 
they do their office ill. Her biood is vitiated ber health is gone, 
Give her these Piils to stimulate the vital principle into renewed 
vigor, to cast out the obstructions, and infuse a new vitality into 
the blood. Now look again—the roses blossom on her cheek, and 
where lately sorrow sat, joy bursts from every feature. See the 
sweet infant wasted with worms. Its wan, sickly features tell you 
without disguise, and painfully distinct, that they are eating its life 
away. Its pinched-up nose and ears, an‘ r-stless sleeping, tell the 
dreadful truth in language which every mother knows, Give it the 
Pills in large doses to sweep these vile parasites from the body. 
Now turn again and see the ruddy bloom of childhood, Is it noth- 
ing to do these things? Nay, are they not the marvei«f this age? 
And yet they are dune around you every day. 


Have you the less serious sympt»ms of these distempers, they 
are the easier cured, Jaundce, Costiveness, Headache, Sideache, 
Heartburn, Foul Stomach, Nausea, Paia in the Bowels, Flatulency, 
Loss of Appetite, King’s Evil, Neuralgia, Gout, and kindred com- 
plaints all arise from the derangements whic! these Pills rapidly 
cure. Take them perseveringly, and under the counrel of a good 
Physician if you can; if not, take them judiciously by such advice 
as we give you, and the distressing, dangerous diseases they cu e, 
which afflict so many mi'lions of the human ra’e, are cast out like 
the devils of old—they must burrow in the brutes snd in the sea, 
Price 25 cents per box—5 boxes for $1. 


Through a trial of many years and through every nation of civil 
ized men, Ayer’s Cukery PecTora has been fund to afford more 
relief and to cure more cases of pulmovary disease than any other 
remedy known to mankind. Cases of apparently settled consu © p- 
tion have been cured by it, and thousands of sufferers who were 
deemed beyond the reach o' human a.d have been restored to their 
friends and usefulness, to sound health and the enjoyments of Ife, 
by this all-powerful antidote to diseases of the lungs aud throat, 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL. 


FuR TUE RAPID CURE OF 
COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, INFLUENZA, 
BRONCHITIS, WHOOPING COUGH, 
CROUP, ASTHMA, INCIPI- 
ENT CUNSUMP TION, 
and for the relief of cousumptive patients in advanced «tages of the 
disease 


Consumptives do not despair till you havs tried AYE’s Cnerry 
PecToraL. Itis made vy one of the best medical chemists in ithe 
world, and its cures all around us bespeak the high merits of its 
virtues.— Philadelphia Ledger. 

Prepared vy Dr. J. AYER, 
PRACTICAL AND ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, 


LOWEILI, MASS, 


And sold by J.8, Farrand, Detroit, and by all Druggists 
where. teb’ 


every 
58-ly 


FURNITURE WAREHOUSE, 
ON JEFFERSON AVENUE, 


BELOW MICHIGAN EXCHANGE, DETROIT. 
The Subscribers keep constantly on hand a large stock of 


BLEGANT FURNITURE, 
Both Modern and Antique Styles; in Rosewood, 
Mahogany and Domestic Wood. 


Those wishing rich and fashionable Furniture, will always find 
a greet variety to select from—equal in every respect to anything 
in the Eastern market, Being in Constant receipt of Pattern 
Pieces from the 


FASHIONABLE MAKERS IN NEW YORK 


they are enabled to guarantee the most PERFECT SATISFACTION 
to their customers, 

They also keep constantly on hand a large and complete assort- 
ment of Plain Furniture of Mahogany, Cherry and Walnut, In 
short, every article inthe line of Household Furniture will be 
found in their Stock, inctuaing Chairs of every style and price, 
from four shillingsto sixty dollars each. The snbscribers now 
have on hand, and make to order, best 


EAIR MATTRESSES, 
Their customers can rely upon getting a genuine article. 
CORN-HUSK MATTRESSES AND STRAW PALLIASES 


constantiy on hand. For the trade we keep constantly a large 
stock of Mabognay and Rosewood Veneer, 
STEVENS & ZUG. 


PILES! PILES! PILES! 


This hitherto intractable disease, of every form and 


in every stage, 
CURED BY EXTERNAL APPLICATION ONLY. 


DR. CAVANAUGH’S PILE SALVE 


ILL never fail in giving immediate relief and_ positively cur- 
ing the worst'and most obstinate cases of Hemorrhold; or 
It is the only 


INFALLIBLE REMEDY KNOWN 


here or elsewhere for the Piles, and is the result of years of pa- 
tient study and investigation. 

Sufferers from Piles now have a remedy at hand which will 

STAND THE TEST OF TRIAL, 
_— a fear of failure on its part, to do all the proprietor claims 
or. ’ 

Full directions accompanying each box; and al! thst is requisite 
is strictiy to observe them, and a cure is ceriain to follow. 

The proprietor ref-rs to the following testimonials from gentle- 
men ol character and standing, who have voluntarily given their 
cert ficates in its favor, ia regard to its efficacy in their own cases, 
Read them 

The following is from one of the most reliable citizens of Chica- 
go, the late Treasurer of Cook Co., Ill.: j 

Cuicaco, July 25, 1855. 

Dr. CavANnavGu—Dear Sir, I wish hereb: to make kn-wn to the 
afiicted that I ave been troubled with the Piles for twenty years 
or upwards, and at times most severely. And during a recent and 
excerdingly painful attack, a frend procured a box of your Salve 
indasked met giv» ita trial. I did so. Not, hpvev-r, with 
the expectat'on of benefitting my disease, for t-uly, I had tried 
°o many applications I hed Jost coufidence in all But in making 
ise of your 8 sive, I soon found that it was doing me good; and 
really it is incredible to myself, that with only about two weeks 
use of your Salve, I am, so far a: I can judge, a well man. 

I most cheerfully make this statement, believing it due hoth to 
yourself «nd such as may be afflicted wiih the most trying and 
paiuful dicease. I do not hesit:te to say that I couside: your pre- 
paration an invaluable remedy for the Piles. 

Most sincerely you 8, H. N. REALL 
tiated 


The Hon, Richard Yates, late member 0: Congress from the 

Springfield, I!1., District, says : 
JACKSONVILLE Tl, Nov. 15, 1851. 

Dr Tos. H. Cav4navGH—Dear Sir: The prepsrati n, Cavan- 
augh’s Pile Salve, which you furnished, found of great service 
producing an easy and speedy cure. I do not hesitate to r.com- 
mend it ag an invaluable remedy for the Piles. 
Respectfully, RICHARD YATES 





P.les. 


Also Dr. T. H. Cavanaugh’s Celebrated 


GCREEN SALVE. 
Price $1 per box. For sale in Detroit byl. & J. Hinchman, © 
Higby & Stearns, H. & L. Simoneau, H. Haigh, Farrand & Wheaton, 
T. R, Spence, and Otto Leuschner by all Druggists throughout the 





state. 
Dr. T. R. CAVANAUGH, Sole Proprietor, 


Dec. lyr St, Louis, Missouri. 
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THE LAWTON BLACKBERRY 


$ unique, and rot, as some have been led to believe, the com- 
mon “NEW ROCHELLE BLACKBERRY,” improved by cul- 
tivation, It differs in shape, size avd quality from all others. Is 
erfectly hardy. enduring the severest winters without protection. 
he fruit is delicious, having“small seeds in proportion to its size ; is 
a prodigious bearer, and in good soil, in any locality, the stalk, leaf, 
flower and fruit, will grow of mammoth proportions. 

This variety only is cultivated by ihe undersigned for sale, and 
for the convenience of clubs, and those who take orders for plants. 
They will se safely packed in boxes, put up in clusters of one doz- 
en, without charge for package, at the following sea’e of prices : — 
A box of 1 dozen, $3; a box of 2 dozen, $5; a box of 4 dozen, $10; 
a box of 8 dozen, $15; a box of 12 doxen, $20; a box of 40 dozen, 
$50. By purchasing in original psckage, the genuine variety wiil 
be secured beyond a doubt, and purchasers may expecta fair crop 
of delicious fruit the second summer. The monvy should accompa- 
ny the order, with name and address distinctly written. Address 

WILLIAM LAWTON, 


aprlt 64 Wall Street, New-York. 





THE NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA, 


A NEW EDITION OF VOL. I. NEARLY READY. 
The First Edition Having Been Exhausted ! 
D. Appleton & Co., 846 and 318 Broadway, N, Y. 
Have Just Pustisnep, By Supscriprion Onny. 
VOLUME I.—(“ A—Araguay”) 

OF THE, 


NEW AMERICAN 
CYCLOPADIA: 


A Popular Dictionary of General Knowledge, 
REITED BY 
GEORGE RIPLEY AND CHARLES A. DANA, 
Assisted by a numerous but Select Corps of Writers. 





The object of 
THE NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA 


Is to exhibit, in a new condensed form, the present siate of human 
knowledge on every subject of rational inquiry in 


SOIENCE, ART, LITERATURE, 
PHILOSOPHY, RELIGION, POLITICS. 
AGRICULTURE, MEDICINE; BIOGRAPHY, 
COMMERS6!, MATHEMATICS, GEOGRAPHY, 
MANUFACTURES, ASTRONOMY, TRAVELA, 
LAW, HISTORY, CHEMISTRY, 
MECHANICS, TRADE. 


With this design, the numerous Encyclopxdias, Dictionaries of 
ne branches of study, and :opular onversations Lexicons, in 
the English, French, and German languages, have, of course, been 
dilligently consulted and compared. But the NEW AMERICAN 
CYCLOPADIA is not founded on any European model; in its 
plan and elaboration it is strictly original. Many of the writers em- 
ployed on this work have enriched it with their personal research- 
es, observations and discoveries. 

As far as is consistent with thoroughness of research and exact 
ness of statement, the popular method has been pursued. By con- 
densation and brevits, the Editors have been enabled to introduce 
a much greater variety of subjects than is usually found in simi- 
lar works, and thus to enhance the value of the NEW AMERICAN 
CYCLUPADIA asa Manual of Universal Reference, At the same 
time an entertaining style has been aimed at, wherever it would not 
interfere with more important considerations. Special care has 
been bestowed on the department cf Living Biography. 

In the preparation of the present volume, nearly a hundred col- 
laborators have assisted, includicg persons in almost every prt of 
the United States, in Great Britain, and on the Continent of En- 
rope, whose names have attained an honorable distinction, each in 
some spec al branch of learn ng. No restriction has been imposed 
on them, except that of abstinence from the expression of ;ri ate 

, dogmatic judgments, and from the introduction of sect rien com- 
ments, at war with the hs orical character of the work. In this 
fact, it is hoped, will be found a guaranty of the unive sality and 
impartiality of the Nu.W AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA, which, the 
Publishers do not he-itate to say will be superior in extent, varie- 
ty and exactness of information to any s.milar publication in the 
English langusge. 

The first volume, now just issued, includes nearly 3,000 articles. 
The secord volume isin press, and the whole work in a state of 
forwardness. 

The work will be published exclusively by subscript'on, in fifteen 
large octivo volumes, evch containing 740 two co'umn p»ges, and 
in external appearance will ne at ouce legant and suo: tanta, 

Suhscripiions received, payable on delivery. 

Price—in Cloth, $3; Library style, leather, $3 
$4; half Russia, extra, $4 50. 

The first volume will be sent by mail, free of postage, to any ad- 

res, on remi'tance of the price. 


50; half 7 


Spring Garden Seeds! 


Thorburn’s New Descriptive Catalogue 
of Vegetable Field and Fruit 
Seeds for 1858, 
wm directions for cnitivatiug veg+ tables is now ready, and 
and will be sent to applicants enclosing a three cent stamp, 

The subscribers offer of the growth of 1857 and of the very finest 
qualities their usual extensive assortment of SEEDS, comprising 
many novelties and every tested desirab'e variety known in the 
several departments of VEGETABLE, FIELD, FLOWER, TREE 
AND FRUIT sEEDS. 

They would particularly call the attention of cultivators and am- 
ateurs to the following ‘ 


CHOICE PEAS. 
Extra Early Daniel O’ Rourke, the earliest known. 
a dla ite Sangster’s No.1, a great favorite, 
Tom Thumb, very fine growing, but 
[ eight inches high. 
Early Sebastopol, new and good. 
Champion of England, one of the very best. 
Dwarf and Fall Sugar, edible pods. 
Hairs Divarf and Mammoth, superb. [ductive. 
Harrison's Glory and Perfection, new and very pro- 
Napoleon and Eugenie, both new and early, wrinkled, 
British Queen, one of the best late. 
With thirty other standard sorts, for which see 
catalogue. Also 
Early Paris Nonpareil and Lenormands Cauli- 
Slower. 
Early Wakefield, Oxheart and Winningstadt Cab- 
bages 
Early and Giant White and Red Sold Cellery. 
Prized Cucumbers for Frames. 
Early Tomatoes. 
Sweet Spanish and Bull Nose Pepper.. 
Early Curled Parsley. 
Extra Early Turnip Beet. 
Early White Vienna Kohlrabi. 
Winter Cherry or Strawberry Tomato. 
_ and Pear Seeds. 
ahaleb Cherry Pits. 
Havana Tobacco Seed. 
Dioscorea Batatas or Chinese Potato, 


With thousands of other seeds of the same, superior qualities as 
have heretofore afforded such universal satisfaction, and which 
can be recommended with the fullest confidence as unsurp«ssed for 
genuineness, 

African Imphee, genuine, a raised by M. L. Wray. 
One ''cllar per pound, 

Sorghum or Chinese Sugar Cane, 25 cen,s per lb. 


FLOWER SEEDS. 


The callection this season is unusually large andchoice, embrac- 
ing many nove'ties. 
Orders by Mail will have immediate attention. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO. 





“ “ 





feb3t 15 John &t, New York, 
DR. H. BIGELOW, OCULIST, 
: <aSy 7 (Office Room No. 9 Sheldon Block op- 





posite the Peninsilar Bank, Jefferson 
ave., Detroit, Mich.) 

Respectfully announces to the public 
generally that he is now engaged in 
treating the various diseases of the Eye, 
with much success, Many Certificates 
and recommendations might here he 
given, but such things are so common 
at this day, that itis deemed sufficient 
merely to say to those afflicted, come and SHE.H s treatment is 
the same 2s that practised by the late Dr. George Bigelow. 

May, ‘S7lyr. 
HENRY E. 0OWNER. 
WoonrnD ENGRAVER. 
No, 120 Jefferson Avenue, Michigan Farmer Office. 
DETROIT, MICH. 

Eneravings of Agricultural Imp'ements, Views of Buildings, 
Animal Portraiture, Machinery, Viguettes, Bill Heads, Business 
Cards, Stamps, Sevls, &c., & , done on the shortest notice and in 








300ksellers desiring to act as agents, will please address the Pub- | 
lishers, 


the best style~ of the art, at New York charges. 
P. O. address, Box 797. dec—tf. 
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1858. MICHIGAN BREEDING STABLE, 1858, 


Is Composed of the following Stallions: 


rT — oi 


OTHELLO OR BLACK PRINCE. 


Jet binck, eight ycars old, 1534 hands high, weight 1100 p nnds. Sire Hills Vermont Black H 
; ete . / : : » ©are avk, D m was 
A et oe ~~ rize fee Vermont Sate Fa'r, held at Mo tpetier, a dasa Poreign Horse at Secures Gene terran heated 
55. First Prize a Michican Srote Fair 1456 acd at Branch County Fair same seasoa. P ari ses. 
prise at every Fair where he has been exhibited, 1 He has invariably been awaided the first 
Terms of service $20 the season, or $25 to insure. 


VERMONT HERO. 


Rieck, nine years old. 16 han’s high aod werchs 1200 Ibs. Sire Sherman Black Hawk by Hills Vermort B’ac 
Young Hami tosian by Bis ops Namil ouian by lm. Messenger, g. d. by Imp, Matcuem, cam of young Gonteuian ts ae: pg “4 


Bell ounder 
Winner of the 2d rremium for perd at the Michi: n State Fair 1856, time 2 40, first premiur 
7 . ; ’ . n t i a 
son, time 2.47, And 's wituout doubt the fist st staliion of hi- size in the went.” P at the Branch County Fair game sea 


Teras of service $.5 tue peuson, or $20 to insure, 


MOSCOW OR DEFIANCE. 


Brown, ten years o'¢, 15 hands high we'g':s 1000 pounds. Sire Defiance, an import: d th 

‘ ’ é . ° i t 10roup . g 
salteteel opt chacenelclied toner. i , I roughb ed; cut of the dam of Lady Mos- 

Moscow vith ugh veariy thoreughbre® is from trotting steck on ihe side of both sire 

‘ te oo me ire and dam ard imee love ae 

umps on thetu f Hi parfomm Nees te well nown 1 Quebec, Montre ', st Loui- and Ch cag’ ada th os rac se ge = 
ed fem 2.37 to 2.13. Ho has» half sister on hi- cire’s side whose ow: er clams has cro‘tea a single u ile in iat 7 teaiiicd en uid 
Ume on record. three mies ond repeat (See adverti ementio Porter's Spistof h Times av 16.) ee ee Oe mee 

His haif sister, Ly Moscow, oa the dam's sids has long been epun t. e turf and her perfcrmanuces are too well known to need ny 

2C§ | n a 


notice in this advert sn ent. 
t is impossible in this place to give full pedigrees or deta led accounts « f perfo: mances, but will ke pleased to give full particulars 











to any who callonne 
Ter..s of -ervice $20 the season, or $25 to insure, 


GRAY MESSENGER, 


White, 16 hands high, I years oll, weight 1200 pounds. Sire Van Hovanburgh Messenger by Ogden'’s Messenger, dam nearly full 
° ’ 


bred Mes-enger ware. 
Terms of serv ces $8 the sason or $10 t» insare. 


I flatter rv yeelf that I am row able to offer the public 2 stable of breeding stalio is that has 

3 . @ st" f eno 1 4 regti vol T 

have ive, style, speed. and blooc unsurpass d. Three of the above horses can trot i. side of 2.54 is gag ee 
My S'ably is | cated 134 miles cast o: Coidwa ev viiuge. : c. t K <a 
April Ist, 1858. » ELK. 





ADAIR'S NURSERIES. ~— | JACKSON NURSERY. 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. T —— nate 


2 E Proprie ors of th: Jackson Narse y haviog entered largely 


ILLIAM ADATR, Detreit, ote extensive assortment of into tue Nursery business, off -r for sale a superb stock of 
Fru tand Orn mentui ‘Trees, con‘aining ucarly all the etan:- A 
ard var e:ies aud wany het are ror, viz : pp e Trees. 
App esa d Pears (stn a dand dwarf) Pums, Cherr‘es, Peaches, | w, r 

: : : . . ell gro thrifty . Re a a8 
Apricots, Necta ines, Quinces, Isabella, Cat wia, Conte d, Duna, ied tk eat ote ee pays pad - choicest vari ties, propa- 
and Re’ ecea Grapevines, al o the best foreign varieties ‘n pots fo: We hove on beada'soaa bey ; pe with fivrous roots. 

. 4 80 a cho ce lot o 


vi eres, G Oseberries, Curranis, Lawton Blockterr es, hes, be:- 
Cherry Trees. 


rie, and “trawbe ries ‘ 
Ornamentat Trees, Norway Spruce, Balsam Fir, | cotch 
and Ausirian Pine, A bor Vitae, Re: C dar, Swe ish oné Trish r 
° nese ‘ igen Bai 
Ju tpers, Sevin, &e., Hor-e Cacs put, Silver | ap'e,, Mountain 2 sh T are large and hin=some trees Also a superior lot of 


Silver leaved Ab Le Ca alps, Weeping Will w, &e. Pp 
Biely'ra :peetauilis, th: tinest hardy plant that has been ear Trees, 


in!rouuced late y, song roots .rom the open groucd, at reduced | $tandird and Dwar; vor 2 
: Br ery stocky aud heathy. Dwa 
aished with limbs. A‘so ; y rf well fur- 








prices. 
A eses—An unrivaled collection, containing the very cream 0: 


all the ditler-: t au lies. ; Peach Trees, 


Spirean Callosa, which Dr. Lindley rays is the fin st sum- 
mer towering shrab know , also Dougiasii a d Bi lard, ail reo | One year old from tue bud, of the best varieties, and well grown 


flowering, together with a!! th: most» pula’ pa dy flowering shr.-bs 
Dablins, in er al viriet » to wh ch 1 have been a ding and Shs Bere ati: tor o7tn, 

"fiereand and ioe Teo, Glaus, sas ater Soweriag |" “=” APRICOT, AMD ORANGE QUINCE 
“green Vouse Plant “4 Gecolets C pheas, Feve few, Salvias.| ind sere general assortment of Small Fruits. 

FO a eat ra — . — oxen) : apr mss ace us be is variety of Ornamental Crees and Shrubs. Also a superior 
All orders from unknown correspondeuts mu-t be accom anied Norway Spruce, Balsam Fir, Scotch Pine and 





wii the ca-h or ave ponyible ref-rence. . 
Address, W1LLIAM ADAIR. American Arbor Vite. 
—~ — eh cy Monted ond gevwa on dry soil. Also a splendid assort- 
HORSE. POWERS, THRESHERS AND oo 
CLEANERS. Strawberry Plants, 


¥ Contabri new and po ular varietivs i 
IT’S 8 and 10 horse. Emevy’s 1 ani 2 Horse (tread) Powers ood ons cable tors fale r aetvd dine voor wer s 





Pease’s E cel io: Powers, Corn and Cob Mills, orn Milan: gd acer A he r 
Feed Mills, Flour Mille, Cross-eut and Ciern'ar Saw Mil Is, | enard Rs. 6 gies ad pape on 4) would do well to examine our 
Swith's Smut Machines. D. 0. & W.8. PENFIE'-D, Jackeun, Micha Oct. 1:67. 

6m No 103 Woodward Avenue, Letroit. , ° eis HARWOOD & DUNNING 
































